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WITHDRAWAL OF THE REFORM BILL. 


E House of Commons, on Monday night, rivalled in 
decorous gravity a college of Roman Augurs. Lord 
Joun Russet was probably the only member present who 
had no occasion to counterfeit a disappointment which was 
in his case real and poignant. The Opposition had received 
a timely warning against any unseasonable display of exulta- 
tion, and Mr. Disraewt, with the sincerity of an Emperor 
going to war for an idea, announced his determination to 
suspend party hostilities for the session, instead of attempting 
to derive any material advantage from the check inflicted on 
the Government. Mr. Brian was perhaps consoled by the 
prospect of a future agitation for the abandonment of his 
hoj-es of a democratic instalment ; and the studied moderation 
of his language deserved the credit of prudence, if not of 
transparent candour. ‘The less scrupulous friends of Reform 
in the abstract expressed their grief with a cheerful exube- 
rance which might easily have been mistaken for triumph. 
Prophet after prophet of the Radical persuasion found him- 
self involuntarily blessing the policy which he had ostensibly 
risen to denounce. The clever invective which closed the 
debate jarred on the humour of the House, because it 
attached direct blame to the policy which had led to a desi- 
rableresult. Mr. Horsman was the less entitled to sympathy, 
as he affected to censure the delay which inflicted the first 
fatal blow on the doomed Reform Bill. A bad measure 
cannot be too carelessly conducted, and in the particular case 
the multitudinous provisions of the Budget furnished a suffi- 
cient excuse for the temporary postponement of less pressing 
business. 

It was highly desirable to terminate, by the definite with- 
drawal of the Bill, the farce of talking against time. The 
maintenance of the moral authority of Parliament is almost 
as important as the preservation of its character from the 
deteriorating influence of degraded constituencies. The 
pretence of inability to carry out a pretended desire would, 
if it had continued longer, have produced a general feeling 
of indignation and contempt. The desire to recal imprudent 
promises, without openly violating them, may excuse or 
explain the anomalous defeat of an unopposed measure 
which had been universally regarded as inevitable. The 
spectacle lately presented by the House of Commons has 
nevertheless been undignified, and it might soon have become 
scandalous. The toleration which is extended to both parties, 
notwithstanding the obliquity of their conduct, arises from 
the conscious complicity of the country in general both 
in the blunder of demanding Reform and in the tardy 
conviction that the proposed change was useless and dan- 
gerous. Both within and without the House, it became 
the fashion to condemn the special provisions of Lord Joun 
Russe.v’s ill-fated measure ; but whether he had hit high 
or low, the real objection was to the infliction in itself, and 
not to the particular form in which it was applied. Much 
ingenuity has been exerted in devising methods of enlarging 
the constituencies without any dangerous addition to the 
power of the numerical majority, but all the projects labour 
under the common defect of not satisfying the conditions of 
the problem which they purport to solve. What Reformers 
— if there are Reformers—want, when they want anything 
in earnest, is to transfer political power, in whole or in part, 
to a lower class of the community. The various combinations 
that have been suggested, by which a different or contrary 
object might be more or less easily attained, are not required 
for any practical purpose. The machine is cleverly contrived, 
and not incapable of working, but if it were set up it would 
turn out a fabric for which there is no market. Disbelievers 


in the wisdom of the multitude are content to leave well, or 

tolerably well, alone. Their opponents desire power for them- 

selves and votes for their adherents, nor are they likely 


to concern themselves with fancy franchises or with the 
representation of minorities. The rule of thumb, even as it 
might be employed by a leader of the Manchester Rump, 
would perhaps answer as well in the construction of a new 
Constitution as the scientific contrivances which far more 
honest politicians have lately resuscitated from the archives 
of Laputa. According to the most elaborate of the proposed 
systems, by which every voter is to choose his place of voting, 
there would practically be one enormous constituency to 
return the collective House of Commons. If the project 
were adopted, it would be worth the while of any political 
club to import a few American agents experienced in the 
manipulation of elections and of party Conventions. The 
best arithmetical tactician would perhaps succeed in carrying 
the whole 658 members with a single “ticket.” If, on the 
other hand, it could be shown that the plan would give ad- 
ditional weight to wealth and intelligence, Mr. Bricut’s 
clients would complain with much plausibility that station 
and capital were already —— represented. Lord 
Joun Russet, with his naked 6/. franchise, precisely 
answered the demand which had been all but universally 
expressed at the general election. A more compli- 
cated proposal would not have commanded even the 
faint professions of approval by which the general 
condemnation of the measure was once or twice relieved. 
The far more elaborate scheme of 1854 never received the 
compliment of a second reading. With all his faults, Lord 
Joun RvssE.t is more popular in his own character than if 
he were to assume the functions of the Abbé Sikyges. When the 
English people re-christen their months and change their weeks 
into decades, there will perhaps be an opening for specu- 
lative mechanists to bring forward their plans of representa- 
tive equilibrium. 

The retrospect of the factitious fo ne and natural decline 
of Reform is instructive, if not altogether pleasant. It has 
long been acknowledged that hypocrisy was wrong, and now 
it appears to be also unprofitable. Lord Dersy and Mr. 
DisrakEL! find that their Reform Bill has deprived them of a 
certain return to office, and candour compels the admission 
that the majority of the present Ministers were equally in- 
sincere, and almost equally shortsighted. It is not om | 
that the mistake will be repeated in the same form, althoug 
Lord Joun Russet, unshaken amid the ruin of his hopes, 
has already given notice of his sixth or seventh Reform Bill. 
There is reason to hope that the country will imitate the 
resipiscence of its chosen representatives. Marylebone has 
intimated no dissatisfaction with the conduct of Mr. 
Epwixn James, nor has the West Riding censured the 
speech of Sir Joun Ramspen or the silence of Sir CHARLES 
Woop. There is not a merchant or manufacturer in Lan- 
cashire who desires the extension of the constituencies, ex- 
cept the members of the ex-Corn-law League at Man- 
chester, and the gentleman at Liverpool who singly consti- 
tutes the Finance-Reform Association. The electoral 
bodies in general have at last partially apprehended the 
proposition that political power bestowed on a new claimant 
must be taken from the present possessor. The Govern- 
ment returns, together with the amendments which were 
pointed out in Parliament and by the Press, proved at the 
same time the honesty with which Lord Joun Russewu ful- 
filled his pledges, and the recklessness of the policy which he 
had either initiated or adopted. The decision of the House 
amounts to a rejection of every project of Reform which has 
at any time been seriously proposed. Lord Grey and the 
House of Lords will do well to content themselves with the 
defeat of the measure. There is not the smallest advantage in 
stirring the sleeping dog of agitation by any gratuitous move- 
ment in the form of a Report from the Peers’ Committee. It 
is enough, for one session, to have deprived the House of Com- 
mons of the exclusive control of the Budget, without assum- 
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ing to deal with the representative system. AI] mankind are 
tired of the discussion ; but even the most exhausted con- 
troversialist resents the attempt of his adversary to have 
another last word when he has himself already desisted 
from the struggle. The existing peace, or armistice, ought to 
be respected on all sides ; nor is it necessary at present to 
take thought for the Reform Bill of next year. At the 
beginning of the session of 1861, Mr. GLApsTONE will prove, 
amidst universal applause, that his financial schemes derive 
an additional recommendation from the fact that they are 
submitted to an unreformed House of Commons. 


THE DEFENCE COMMISSION. 


HE Report of the Commission on the Defences of the 
country will sweep away many pleasant illusions which 
have prevailed as to the impregnability of England. For 
many years our supposed security has rested on an ex- 
ploded superstition. Our insular position, which was once 
almost a certain guarantee against attack, has now become 
in some respects an element of weakness. The artificial 
frontier of a Continental State may be guarded by fortresses 
and armies with a facility which is not attainable for the 
protection of a long line of coast. When the attack and the 
defence are alike conducted by land, the forces on either side 
may be moved with equal rapidity, and no point can be 
suddenly threatened without time being afforded for the 
concentration of an army for its protection. The ex- 
perience of recent wars has shown the enormous advan- 
tage which is enjoyed by an enemy whose base of opera- 
tion is the sea. For the transport of an army, with 
all its incumbrances in the shape of guns and material 
of war, even railroad communications are unable to com- 
pete with ships; and the Commissioners consider it a 
perfectly settled point that the defence of the coasts of Eng- 
land is, in the present state of military science, absolutely 
impracticable, With the command of the Channel lost even 
for a day, England would be, beyond all comparison, more 
open toattack than any other country in the world; and not 
even the possession of an equal army, and the construction of 
any amount of fortifications, would suffice to render a landing 
impracticable, The Commissioners tell us that, of the 750 
miles of shore from the Humber to Penzance there are more 
than 300 on which a landing would be practicable, and 
that we must be content to abandon the notion of holding 
so extended a line if ever our navy should be incapable of 
guarding it at every point. 

The first thought which will suggest itself to every 
Englishman is that our navy ought to be so strengthened as 
to dispense, as far as may be, with the necessity of land 
defences. The Commissioners, we are glad to see, do not 
depreciate the immense importance of the Channel as our first 
line of defence, and the absolute necessity of holding it with 
a powerful fleet. But even here the advantages of our in- 
sular position are not what they once were. Formerly, we 
could blockade, without much difficulty, every hostile port. 
The weather which occasionally scattered a blockading 
squadron was generally itself a sufficient obstacle to the egress 
of an enemy’s ships; but a few hours’ interruption of a 
blockade from any accidental cause would enable a steam fleet 
to make its escape in almost any weather. If, again, our ships 
-were stationed on the most vulnerable points of our own 
coast, scarcely any amount of superiority would make us 
altogether secure against a landing. Every dockyard would 
need the support of a fleet equal to the largest force which 
an enemy, or a combination of enemies, might concentrate 
against it ; and it would be quite possible that a large army 
might be landed at some unexpected point, notwithstanding 
that the aggregate force for the defence of the Channel might 
be morethan enough to defeat the whole navy of the assailants. 
There remains much to be done before this measure of naval 
strength can be secured. So many ships would be needed 
in war time for the protection of commerce and the defence 
of scattered colonies and military positions, that the 
only chance of keeping the Channel our own, as it was in 
former wars, will be to relieve the navy from all local ties, 
and set it free to mancuvre and to concentrate as occasion 
may require, without exposing the dockyards to the risk of 
sudden destruction and capture. It will tax all our powers 
to keep the navy up to the mark for the defence of the 
Channel itself, and even if it were practicable to detach ade- 
quate squadrons for the especial defence of each unfortified 
dockyard, the cost of maintaining such a fleet as would 
be necessary would be too much for the resources of 


England, vast as they are. The only alternative is to 
render the dockyards capable of defending themselves 
against either a coup de main or a bombardment from sea or 
land. It is the function of the dockyards to maintain the 
fleet and furnish its basis of operations, and not to depend on 
the fleet itself for their own security. This is the principle 
on which the Report of the Commission is founded, and 
though the expenditure recommended is little less than 
12,000,000/, there can be no doubt as to the economy of 
constructing imperishable works, capable of doing the duty 
which would otherwise absorb a number of ships not less 
costly in the first instance, and involving an _ enor- 
mous annual outlay for their maintenance and periodical 
renewal. The progress of mechanical invention, which, by 
the creation of steam navies, has rendered the fortification of 
our naval ports essential, has, by the improvement of 
artillery, enormously added to the cost of the undertaking. 
When shells can be thrown from rifled ordnance at a range 
of four or five miles, the enceinte of a fortification must be pro- 
portionately extended, and plans which were thought 
adequate only a few years ago, would now leave our arsenals 
at the mercy of an enemy. In order to give an idea of the 
colossal scale on which it is necessary to trace the defences 
of a modern fortress, it is enough to mention that the lines 
of Portsmouth are made to include the whole of the Isle of 
Wight. The Commissioners’ scheme, however — both 
there and at other ports— turns to good account 
the defensive works which are already in progress, 
and affords at the same time good ground for believing that 
no improvement which may be effected in the means of 
attack will render the contemplated expenditure useless. It 
is of the essence of the art of fortification to form succes- 
sive lines of defence ; and though every addition to the range 
of artillery necessitates a corresponding development of the 
outer lines, the smaller works which may have previously 
existed retain their value as an integral part of the entire 
system of defences. There is no fear, therefore, that the 
money proposed to be laid out will in any event be thrown 
away ; and it is perhaps unlikely that the range already at- 
tained by the ARmMstRone and Wuitwortu guns will, within 
any moderate time, be so far surpassed as to call for any 
material additions to the fortifications which are now deemed 
sufficient. The work which is about to be undertaken will 
be for posterity no less than for ourselves, and the severest 
financiers can scarcely complain of the extent to which the 
Government proposes to draw upon the future. About two- 
thirds of the whole outlay will be for earth-works, masonry, 
and barracks of the most solid and permanent character, 
and this alone is intended to be defrayed by a loan on annui- 
ties terminable in twenty-five years. The remaining expen- 
diture for the armament of the fortifications and the con- 
struction of floating batteries is to be met in some way by 
annual taxation, so that the present generation will scarcely 
be charged by posterity with the selfish postponement of an 
inevitable burden. 

Perhaps the chief reason which has so long delayed the 
erection of adequate fortifications for the dockyards has 
been the difficulty of maintaining a force of regular soldiers 
sufficient to man such extensive lines, without absorbing 
the whole of the moderate army which we are ever 
likely to have at home at the outbreak of hostilities. 
Even at the time when the present Commission issued, this 
was pointed out as one of the considerations which would 
have to be anxiously taken into account. The timely Volun- 
teer movement has swept away this difficulty, and the Com- 
missioners, in recommending works which will require gar- 
risons of the aggregate strength of more than 70,000 men, 
have not hesitated to rely on a resource without which their 
scheme of defence would have been almost impracticable. 
The least satisfactory thought is, that when all is done that 
the Commissioners propose, neither London nor Woolwich 
will have any protection against an attack by land. It is 
true that no enemy could reach the metropolis without first 
defeating an army in the field ; but however safe the more 
exposed dockyards may be made, the want of regular fortifi- 
cations for London must have the effect of staking the issue of 
a war of invasion upon a single battle. The danger to which 
our only great arsenal is exposed has not been underrated 
by the Commission, but the expense of adequately pro- 
tecting Woolwich would have been so great that it has 
been thought better, for the present, to reduce the peril 
by establishing our principal arsenal in the interior of the 
country. The spot selected is Cannock Chase, which is 
recommended by the defensible character of the ground, 
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by its abundant railway and canal communications, and by 
its proximity to the great seats of iron and coal production. 
The prudence of providing a safe place for the deposit of 
military stores, and, if necessary, for their manufacture, is 
unquestionable. Nevertheless, Woolwich will probably long 
remain our most important manufactory of material of war, 
and our system of defences will only be complete when it 
shall be included, together with the metropolis itself, in a 
circuit of fortifications capable of being held against an enemy 
of superior force. The dockyards which it is intended to 
fortify are certainly much more exposed and scarcely less 
vital positions, and it is probably the wiser course to com- 
mence by putting them in safety from a sudden attack. But 
the defence of London will have to be provided for before 
we can say that we have done all that a prudent nation 
should do to guard against the calamity of a successful 
invasion. 


GARIBALDI AND ITALY. 
“a may probably regard the enterprise of 


English newspapers with a mixture of admiration and 
uneasiness. The graphic accaunts of his exploits nourish the 
enthusiastic sympathy with which his undertaking is regarded, 
but the pitiless minuteness of correspondents reveals all the 
weakness of his position and the deficiency of his resources. 
Tf all campaigns were photographed with equal accuracy, the 
difficulties and conditions of warfare would be generally un- 
derstood ; but a microscopic examination of one series of 
transactions suggests innumerable fallacies when it is com- 
pared with a bird’s-eye view of another enterprise of the 
same kind. It is scarcely prudent or generous to publish, for 
the information of Europe, the fact that some young Sicilian 
volunteers were unsteady or timid under fire. There have 
been other shortcomings, among troops of higher pretensions, 
which have not been recorded in history. In M. Turers’ long 
epic of the gigantic wars of the Consulate and Empire, it would 
be difficult to find an instance in which a French soldier 
failed in his duty, and the mistakes which may have occurred 
in higher quarters are always carefully attributed to some 
general who has incurred the displeasure of the writer. 
Under similar treatment, the English campaign in the 
Crimea would have consisted of an unbroken succession of 
triumphs, and Frenchmen, unenlightened by censorious cor- 
respondents, are to this day ignorant of the sufferings which 
they shared with their candid or garrulous allies. In the 
same mauner, the Sicilians are exposed to exaggerated odium 
and ridicule because their military deficiencies are described 
with unnecessary completeness. GARIBALDI was too wise 
to announce the comparative inefficiency of the forces with 
which he still hopes to drive the Neapolitans from the 
island ; and he can scarcely be gratified when he finds 
that the secret has been revealed in London, especially 
as the welcome intelligence would within a few hours 
be known by telegraph at Naples. The Bourson Govern- 
ment may perhaps be confirmed in its obstinacy by the 
announcement that the victorious enemy has only a few 
hundreds of veteran soldiers on whom he can implicitly 
rely ; yet it may be hoped that example, discipline, and 
success have already given the Sicilian levies a more 
soldierly character. The authority of the chieftain himself 
can scarcely have failed to be confirmed by the marvellous 
felicity which has thus far attended him. Although 
he is organizing the entire population with a view 
to the continuance of the struggle, the actual fighting 
for the pessession of the island may perhaps be already 
over. The Royal sanction to the capitulation of Palermo 
may be regarded as an abdication of the Sicilian Crown, 
although the garrison may continue for a considerable time 
to hold the fortress of Messina; and the victorious General 
has even secured a kind of legal position from the moment at 
which he negotiated with his opponent the terms of a regular 
military convention. The English Admiral not unreasonably 
thought that the commander who dictated a capitulation 
was as fully entitled to recognition as the defeated officer 
who was stipulating the conditions of life and liberty for 
his troops. 

Tt is difficult to believe that GarrBALpr can have professed 
a willingness to negotiate on the basis of a Constitution and a 
so-called Italian policy. The father of the present Kine 
volunteered both concessions in 1848, and he spent the re- 
mainder of his life in hunting down and betraying the sub- 
jects who had weakly confided in his word. According to 
one curious report, the Constitution is to be of the French 


pattern, although an infinitely more liberal system is still 
legally or theoretically in force. The expedition from Genoa 
was not undertaken for the sake of restoring or regenerating 
the Bourson despotism by the aid of modern French restric- 
tions on liberty. It is satisfactory to observe that the Dic- 
tator’s proclamations uniformly assume the dethronement of 
the reigning dynasty, and the prospective annexation of 
Sicily to the Italian Kingdom. The baffled tyrant may deem 
himself fortunate if he succeeds in retaining for a time the 
provinces on this side of the Faro. If the destiny of Italy 
were left to the control of the Italians themselves, the 
conqueror of Sicily would not delay that attack on the heart 
of the Monarchy which would complete his enterprise. His 
agents and friends will not have failed to give him infor- 
mation of the state of opinion, and to point out the districts 
in which he would be cordially welcomed as a liberator. 
The Straits of Messina and the fortifications of Reggio will 
not stop the leader who conducted the expedition in safety 
from the coasts of Northern Italy to the harbour of Marsala. 
If Naples still remains apart from Italy, the responsibility 
will attach to foreign Governments which are jealous of the 
formation of a great Power. It is especially important to 
avoid the mediation of France, as the basis of any agree- 
ment which might be concluded between the belligerents 
must necessarily consist in the maintenance of the BourBon 
throne at Naples. 

Diplomacy has thus far been, to all appearance, less offi- 
cious and mischievous than usual. Austria and France have 
refused the request of the Kine for a guarantee of his do- 
minions, and Lord PAatmersTon intimated his intentions to 
the House of Commons in language which betrayed a natural 
pleasure in the opportunity of administering a well-deserved 
rebuff. The Neapolitan Government has received repeated 
warnings of the danger which might be incurred by neglect- 
ing the earnest remonstrances of England. Mr. GLapstone’s 
letter, and the discussions of the Congress of Paris, were 
followed by the suspension of diplomatic intercourse during 
the remainder of Ferpinanp’s reign. Every remonstrance 
was met by the answer that the Kinc knew how to deal with 
his own subjects, and in the affair of the Cagliari he even at- 
tempted to practise his habitual cruelties at the expense of two 
unfortunate Englishmen. Lord Matmessury himself, who 
has lately attempted a feeble defence of the bombardment of 
Palermo, was compelled to use menace as the only means of 
securing common justice for his injured countrymen. Only 
the most besotted credulity could have suggested the hope 
that England would, under any circumstances, interfere 
between the obstinate criminal and the avenger who was 
afterwards to arise. On the accession of the present Kino, it 
was perhaps prudent to take the opportunity of renewing 
diplomatic relations. It was not to be assumed thata iahel 
tyrant would deliberately persevere in a system of suicidal 
wickedness, and if experience has since proved that 
the priests who educated the Kixe nenateh in causing 
his ruin and their own, it is better that retribution 
should ensue on the faults of a living criminal than 
that it should only have been earned by the sins of 
his father. The English envoy at Naples has, since the 
commencement of his mission, experienced the sane incu- 
rable perversity which in former times rejected the friendly 
counsels of his predecessors. At atime when the interest 
of England, and of Europe, recommends the complete accom- 
plishment of Italian unity, it is well that no scruple of 
diplomacy can interfere with the universal exultation 
which will attend the expulsion of the Boursons from 
Naples. It is the duty of the English Government not 
only to practise abstinence from intervention, but, as far 
as possible, to prevent the interference of other non-Italian 
Powers. It is too much to expect that foreign jealousy and 
ambition will be altogether inactive, but a year of well-julged 
sacrifice and of hopeful energy has advanced the moral and 
political education of Italy by a century. The crusaders who 
swarm in the ports of Liguria and Tuscany represent the deter- 
mination of a great country to assert its independence for 
itself. If Lombardy has been bought from a greedy ally, 
Central Italy has been reclaimed in defiance of French re- 
monstrances and in the absence of native opposition. 
GariBaLpI has won Sicily by his own heroic acts, and he 
is fully prepared to add the mainland of Naples to the 
Italian Kingdom. His career will not be checked by 
French intrigue, and if his designs are frustrated by 
overwhelming force, Italy will never permanently acquiesce 
in the success of foreign injustice. When the North 


and South are once united, the mediatization of the Porz 
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will already have been virtually accomplished. Yet there is no. 
reason why the chief of the Latin Church should not retain 
an influence abroad and a splendour at home which would 
gratify the pride of his countrymen, if they could find a 
Pontiff who was a true Italian. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


HE Civil Service Commissioners have hitherto been 

fortunate in their assailants. Mr. Cocuraye and Mr. 
Bentinck have been trying to convince the public of the 
terrible difficulty of the Civil Service Examinations, and 
their way of doing this is to quote a string of questions so 
simple and elementary as to have set the whole schoolboy 
world a-titter. It does not indeed follow that, as the Times 


puts it, these gentlemen take their own ignorance as the 


standard of capacity. Both of them, if they have their pre- 
judices, are men of more than average abilities ; but they 
seem to be unaware that school boys are nowadays taught 
something more than Latin versification, and that questions 
which a middle-aged Englishman is sure he could not 
have answered at fourteen, are as familiar to the younger 
generation as the number of syllables in a dactyl or 
the quantities of a spondee. Another and a very different 
class of critics seem to be represented by Lord Roserr 
Ceci. They take objections which are in themselves 
just and serious, but they have entered public life too re- 
cently to have seen anything of the practices which these 
examinations are introduced to destroy. The strength of 
the Examination system arises, in fact, not from its being 
the faultless implement which its admirers suppose, but 
from its being the only known alternative to jobbery. 
Before it obtained its present footing, the responsibility of 
the Minister at the head of each department was the sole 
guarantee which the public enjoyed for the capacity of the 
youths who obtained first appointments in the Civil 
Service. It would be idle to pretend that this se- 
curity was practically worth anything. The respon- 
sibility of a Secretary of State, or other Minister, for 
his policy, is never very serious, unless his department 
happens to be the one which for the moment is attracting 
public attention ; but the responsibility of a Minister for 
the principle on which he selected lads of seventeen or 
eighteen for clerkships was always a mere joke. There used 
to be a story current in Downing-street and Whitehall 
about an incident in the first formation of the Education 
Office. The nobleman at the head of the Committee of 
Council for Education—a very estimable nobleman too—had 
to nominate a person who was to conduct a principal part 
of the correspondence. He appointed the son of his own 
bailiff; and this person, who had to inaugurate a corre- 
spondence with the schoolmasters of England touching 
their own incompetence, could not spell, could not con- 
struct a grammatical sentence, and wrote an illegible round- 
text. 

Mr. Bentinck and Mr. Cocurane directed their criti- 
cisms against Pass-examinations for first appointments. 
There is much infelicity in thus attacking the new system 
at its strongest point. Nobody objects to the Government 
refusing to be served by ignorance or dunderheaded stupi- 
dity ; and if the attractions of its service are such that it 
can command the flower of the classes from which it is re- 
cruited, it is justified in announcing that it will only take 
the lads who have most profited by the education usual in 
their rank of life. But this is not the feature of the system 
on which intelligent criticism has fastened. The points 
on which information is sought, and on which it is 
to be hoped that the forthcoming Report of the House of 
Commons Committee will throw light, are the virtue of Com- 
petitive as distinguished from Pass examinations, and the 
extent to which examinations, whether competitive or other- 
wise, have been employed to determine ulterior promotion 
within the various departments. Putting aside the Indian 
Civil Service Examination, which stands on grounds of its 
own, we look with curiosity for the results of Lord STanLEy’s 
experiment in throwing open to competition the minor 
clerkships in the India Office. Are the young men selected 
in reality better clerks than their predecessors? Or, if they 
are, have their chiefs felt anything of the proverbial incon- 
venience of cutting blocks with a razor? But the most 
serious question applies to the use of Examinations, not in de- 
termining admission to the Civil Service, but in regulating 
ascent from one of its gradesto another. Has the Examina- 


tion system been so employed as to fetter unduly the dis- 
cretion of the heads of departments? If it has—and the 
Report must settle this—it has been disterted from its legiti- 
mate purposes. In the first place, the original ground of its 
introduction fails. No serious complaint has ever been made 
of jobbery or favouritism within the public offices, whose 
chiefs have a much stronger interest in getting the work of 
the department rapidly and efficiently done than in pro- 
moting their friends, relatives, partisans, or flatterers. Again, 
it isalmost impossible to adjust examinations like those in 
question without placing older men at a great disad- 
vantage. Unless the test proposed merely has reference 
to the particular employment in which they have been 
engaged, the maturer mind will generally make a worse 
exhibition than the immature. Everybody must be aware 
of. this. Everybody must feel that, before life is very 
far advanced, there comes a time at which capacity ceases to 
be ascertainable by the criteria which were applicable 
enough at an earlier age. The knowledge and tact derived 
from experience gradually take precedence of the learning 
derived from books, and the very man whose information 
was once symmetrically arranged in a retentive brain gets 
to be satisfied with knowing where to look for what he 
wants on the shelves of a well-stocked library. The 
objection, too, that examinations do not test moral ex- 
cellence, foolish as it is in respect of first appointments, 
acquires a meaning when advanced against the ulterior 
employment of examinations. If the candidate who has 
best satisfied the Examiners be morally objectionable, the 
head of his department is not absolutely bound, we presume, 
to lift him over the heads of his competitors, But many a 
man will shrink from the responsibility of throwing into a 
definite shape those doubts to which he would assuredly 
have given effect if he had entire control over promotions. 
On such points as these, the information expected from the 
Committee’s Blue-book is exceedingly wanted. It is certain 
that rumours are afloat which affirm an extravagant em- 
ployment of examinations in the public offices, but whether 
these reports represent real occurrences, or are only the 
result of @ priori criticism, is exactly what remains to be 
seen. 

It seems to us that there is more foundation for the com- 
plaint that the managers of the new system are irrespon- 
sible than Mr. GuapstoyE or Lord Srantey would acknow- 
ledge. Direct responsibility to Parliament is, we admit, 
impossible. If attempted to be enforced, it would either 
paralyse the system, or would be entirely nugatory. The 
only rational responsibility conceivable in the case is one 
which should be founded on a hierarchy of grades in the 
Commission itself. We are not satisfied that this exists in 
any adequate degree. There are several important circum- 
stances with regard to the Commission which we should be 
glad to ascertain, and which we have failed to gather from 
its Reports ; but our impression is, that the only functiona- 
ries connected with it who are not engaged in examining are 
the Commissioners themselves and their principal Secretary. 
These are all men of known ability ; but the Secretary must 
have quite enough of administrative work to occupy his 
time, and the Commissioners, besides having their principal 
employments elsewhere, are, if we understand rightly, 
unpaid. Now, we have not a jot of faith in unpaid 
Commissioners. If the country makes up its mind to 
continue the Commission, it ought to include function- 
aries distinctly paid and retained for the purpose of 
acting as a real, and not a nominal, tribunal of appeal— 
of presiding at all oral examinations, and submitting the 
questions proposed by the Examiners to a searching pre- 
liminary revision. The last duty would be the most im- 
portant of all. ‘The fault to which Examiners are liable is 
sometimes called crotchetiness, but a better name for it 
would be vanity. All these examinations are imitated 
from the practice of the Universities ; but it is well known 
at Oxford and Cambridge that a thoroughly good Examiner 
is the black swan of the place, and that an inexperienced 
Examiner is almost sure to make his questions th: vehicle of 
personal display. The samples of questions proposed to can- 
didates for the Indian Civil Service to which we called 
attention a few weeks ago, prove that there is not at present 
any machinery in the Civil Service Commission which can 
prevent an Examiner from considering his appointment 
merely as an opportunity of showing to the world how great, 
various, or curious is his own learning. 
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CHANGES IN AUSTRIA. 


ik is weary work for Englishmen to be constantly going 
back to German politics. The proverbial dulness of the 
German nation attaches to all they do, and it is only a 
forced interest that the doings and sayings of their states- 
men and senators can ever command. But just at this 
moment it is impossible to forget Germany. We all want 
to know whether there will be a war, and, if there is one, 
what direction it will take, and what is likely to be the 
issue. Common consent pronounces that some part of the 
Federal territory will be the theatre of the next war, 
and what is expected in such matters generally happens. 
We are obliged, therefore, to watch closely what Germany 
is doing, and what preparations she is making to 
meet the coming storm. The Prince Regent of Prussta 
has agreed to attend one of those personal meetings 
with the Emperor which Lord Patmerston brought into 
fashion, and of which the best that can be said is that strong 
constitutional checks on the Crown may possibly render them 
harmless. In Austria, something is at last being done in 
a feeble and slow way to consolidate the Empire, and to 
induce the different parts to stick together if war gives 
them a chance of separating. The experiment is being tried 
of a great Council of State, which shall represent the several 
provinces, and reconcile, as far as possible, the satisfaction of 
their claims with the maintenance of the Imperial power. 
The success of the experiment cannot be a matter of indif- 
ference to any one who traces the connexion between the 
state of the Continent and the safety of England. If the 
ingenuity of Austrian statesmen cannot devise some scheme 
that will bind the Empire together, it will be broken up 
within a very few years, and perhaps within a few months. 
All our interests make us hope that it will not be broken up, 
for the wisdom or folly that is displayed in the delibera- 
tions of the State Council at Vienna will have an indirect 
but very real and tangible influence on British pockets. 
Austria has also the merit of contributing materials for 
studying some of the nicest problems of government. 
Viewed abstractedly, and as a matter belonging to the pure 
science of politics, it is a very curious question what is the 
best way of keeping together very heterogeneous provinces. 
The Emperor of Austria has only to do what England 
does on a much larger scale. It is true that he cannot adopt 
our methods of government ; but the task he has to perform 
is the same, whatever may be the instruments he works with. 
The particular engine of government which he and his 
advisers have selected is a large State Council holding 
sittings that are practically public. There is much to be 
said both for and against this plan, but at any rate it is the 
plan on which Austria has staked her last chance, and any 
other plan that might have been better is now of little 
practical importance. 

The new Council is composed partly of persons appointed 
for life as direct nominees of the Emperor, and partly of 
persons appointed for a term of years as representatives of 
the provinces. The latter are not elected by the provinces 
they represent, but are only chosen by the Emperor, and 
therefore, strictly speaking, the Council is not a representa- 
tive Assembly at all ; and many of those who were nomi- 
nated declined to sit, on the ground that, if the existence of 
the Council depended absolutely on the nomination of the 
Central Government, it must necessarily be a sham. How- 
ever, the Emperor persevered, and he has managed to get 
together a very respectable body of nominees. Everything 
in such an assembly depends on the persons who compose 
it, and on the liberty of debate and decision permitted 
to them. If Hungary is well represented, and if the 
Hungarian representatives have the power of saying 
what they like, and of seeing that what they say 
has its proper effect, the result is much the same 
as if they had been elected. A year ago, this great State 
Council would have been a simple farce ; the Court would 
have dictated what was to be said and done, and every un- 
pleasant topic would have been rigidly excluded. But 
things are very different now. The representatives of 
Hungary declared, on taking their seats, that they only con- 
sented to act on the faith of the distinct promise of the 
Emperor that the municipal independence of their country 
should be restored. The whole Council agreed that they 
would only deliberate if members were at liberty. to commu- 
nicate to the press what passed at their meetings, and they 
thus secured the indispensable guarantee of publicity. They 
meet, therefore, on the understanding that great changes 


are to be made in the government of the whole country, 
that what they do shall be known, and that, if the Court 
makes their resolutions inoperative, the public shall 
know exactly at whose door the blame is to be 
laid. Their next step was a very judicious one. 
They decided that they would investigate the subjects 
submitted to them by means of large committees to be ap- 
pointed out of their number. The independent representa- 
tives of the provinces are thus able, so long as they hang 
together, to withdraw all real power from the direct nominees 
of the Court. A committee of twenty-one has been appointed 
to examine into the state of the Imperial finances, and pre- 
pare, or at least audit, the budget of the coming year. The 
Court is evidently much more afraid of them than they are 
of the Court ; and the Emperor has announced that, although 
he intends to restore the Ministry of Commerce, which is 
now in abeyance, he will not do so until the Committee of 
Council have sanctioned the appropriation of the necessary 
funds, The representatives of the provinces are also able to 
urge any claims they may think valid for an exceptional treat- 
ment of the districts with which they are connected. One of 
the first measures, for instance, which the Council has had 
to consider, is a scheme for a general registration of landed 
property. The representatives of Hungary explained that a 
registration would be very difficult to carry out in that pro- 
vince; and after the Council had again decided that this 
question should be investigated by a committee, the Hun- 
garian representatives—who are thoroughly competent, both 
by ability and station, to do justice to their countrymen— 
were placed at the head of the Committee. So far, then, 
as it has worked at present, the Council has shown a firm 
resolution not to sink into an empty shadow. It insists on 
being alive, and the Emperor seems inclined not only to 
permit but to encourage its vitality. 

The French papers which represent the views of the 
Hungarian exiles loudly condemn the Council, and assert 
that no good can possibly come of it. But it must be remem- 
bered that they do not wish that any good should come of 
it. The exiles, and a large portion of the nation, are 
absorbed in the desire to revenge themselves for all they 
have suffered at the hands of Austria, by breaking up the 
Empire. They do not look into the future, or, if they do, they 
do not attach any weight to the objection that the com- 
ponent parts of the Austrian Empire will be utterly 
powerless, and become the theatre of the incessant 
intrigues which France and Russia are sure to carry on. 
The minority of the Hungarians—a minority, however, 
comprising most of the leading nobility—set out with 
the wish that the Austrian Empire should not be dissolved, 
but transformed. It is a very difficult thing to transform 
it, and the wish the Hungarians feel for speedy vengeance 
is very natural ; but all those who have anything like the 
foresight and patience of real statesmen must wish that, 
if this change is possible, it should be effected, and that 
so great and so useful a Power as Austria should not 
be entirely blotted out. And if we set out with the 
principle that a gradual transformation, and not an imme- 
diate disruption, of the Empire is the thing to be aimed at, 
it is not easy to see what beginning could have been better 
than the institution of a Council which should have real 
freedom of debate at the outset, and should by degrees acquire 
more and more of a representative character. Every one in 
Austria is agreed that the provinces are to have complete 
municipal independence. In one sense, the Emperor and his 
immediate friends may not be sincere in this—that is, they 
only concede it because they see that the concession is in- 
evitable ; but they do concede it, and when once the conces- 
sion has been made, it will entirely depend on the provincials 
themselves to see that it is never invalidated or withdrawn. 
Apparently, the Government is acting with good faith in the 
matter. A decree has just been issued enlarging the powers 
of the local Government of Venetia; and the Minister of 
the Interior has submitted the draft Constitutions of the 
Government of Styria and Carniola to the representatives 
in the Council of those provinces, before promulgating 
them. If these representatives are trustworthy men, and if 
they thus have an indirect control over the Constitutions of 
their provinces, it is impossible to assert that their authority 
is a pure delusion, invented to blind the people. The Hun- 
garians, however, say that they want something more than 
the concession of municipal liberty. They want the old 
Constitution of Hungary to be restored. The simple answer 
is, that the restoration of the old Constitution and the 
existence of the Austrian Empire are incompatible, There 
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is no provision in this Constitution for the position of Hun- 
gary as a part of a Confederation. There is no recog- 
nition of any central or federal authority ; and it is impossible 
that any empire should cohere if the different provinces 
have an absolute and independent authority. The govern- 
ment of England has only been made possible by the 
incorporation of the Scotch and Irish Parliaments with the 
English. Complete provincial independence, with one central 
representative body, is the only form of government that is 
compatible with the existence of Austria as a great Power. 
But a central representative body is not to be had at a day’s 
notice in a country like Austria, where the Jesuits rule the 
nobility, and the nobility officer the army, and the army 
cousumes the wealth and the strength of the State. The 
best way to form such a body would appear to be to esta- 
blish a local independence that will gradually train the 
people to habits of self-management, and to maintain at the 
centre of affairs a nucleus of future representative govern- 
ment. The Council seems to afford such a nucleus, and if 
it goes on as it has begun, the change that the Empire has 
undergone will soon show itself. 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE. 


HE French Government has made a sudden attempt to 
arrest that outpouring of Constitutionalist pamphlets 
of which we spoke a few weeks The first of the 
series, and doubtless the least likely to give offence—the 
Anciens Partis of M, Prevost Parapot—has been seized, and 
will be prosecuted, One convenient result of this proceeding 
is, that it at least puts an end to illusions. The French 
Liberals are now pretty well aware what the Emperor meant 
when he promised that he would tolerate candid criticism of 
the institutions he had founded, if offered in good faith, and 
what he intended when he announced that, some day, he 
would “ crown the edifice ” he had established with freedom. 
M. Parapot and M. Barrot, M. Berryer and M. §8r. 
Hixarre, must be at length convinced that, if they will not 
march under the yoke, there is nothing for them but to lie 
down under it. It cannot be shaken off, and it will not be 
made less galling. The hither limit of the repressive system 
under which they live has been pointed out to them by this 
prosecution, and it may be considered settled that the 
Government will not allow Despotism in general to be im- 
peached by philosophical arguments. One of the passages 
selected by the Public Prosecutor from M. Parapo.’s 
pamphlet is simply a demonstration that an unrestrained 
passion for equality constantly leads men to prefer des- 
potism to freedom. We should have thought this one 
of the surest as well as one of the most familiar 
generalizations supplied by human affairs; but the 
Imperial authorities are so tender of the credit of 
despotism that they prosecute a writer who says that men 
sometimes resort to it for want of more effectual means of 
reventing birth, energy, talent, and natural gifts of all 
kinds, from lifting one man over the head of another. After 
this, it is plain that the Imperial system can no longer be 
represented as giving all reasonable latitude to thought, and 
as merely proseribing it in its slighter and more transient 
manifestations, The persecution which has been described 
as confined to newspapers is evidently extending into the 
ealm domain of the octavo, The maturest productions of 
the closet are not to expect security if their conclusious 
happen to militate against a principle which those who 
practised it have always disavowed or disguised, and which 
the civilized part of the human race has always regarded as 
its worst and cruellest enemy. 

Nobody can be quite sure that the prosecution which has 
been launched was expressly commanded by the Emperor, 
though of course he must have sanctioned it. In some 
papers which appeared recently in this journal, by a writer 
who had a nearer view of the Imperial system than is com- 
mon with Englishmen, it was remarked that Narotzon IIT. 
is oftener led into serapes by his underlings than people sup- 

Indolent, and with much in him of the quality 
of the dreamer, he lets his Ministers do very much what 
they please till he hasformed one of his extraordinary projects, 
and then they must execute it or be dismissed. One can 
understand why the men who are indebted to the Empire 
for fortune, influence, and distinction should look with 
fear and disgust on the shower of political disserta- 
tions with which they were threatened. These pamphlets 
might be abstract, but the Bonapartist subordinates would 
not be slow to make practical application of their doctrine to 


themselves and their own conduct. In every page they 
might be condemned to read arguments which they them- 
selves had used before they sold their liberty of speech, 
Every chapter might be devoted to the defence of some 
principle which they had. betrayed. How could M. Dupin 
bear to peruse a piece of formal reasoning intended to show 
that no punishment ought to be inflicted unless after process 
in open court ? How could M. Tropionce listen to a demon- 
stration of the desirableness of judicial independence ? How 
could M. Barocue feel comfortable under a discourse on 
Liberty or Consistency, or M. p—E Morny at a lecture on the 
cardinal virtues? Discussions as remote from human inte- 
rest as a schoolboy’s theme obtain point when they fall under 
the eyes of persons who are aware that they are generally 
looked upon with more than suspicion. It is only the rogue 
who does not yet know that he has been found out that reads 
essays on virtue with genuine indifference. 

Even though the Emperor of the Frencu should not have 
primarily directed the steps which have been taken, 
it is certain, of course, that he must have acquiesced in 
them, and certain, therefore, that he has ceased to look 
forward to that transformation of his system which he 
promised to his subjects. It may be, however, that he 
was in fact the prime mover of the prosecution, and in 
that case the measure is one of no favourable omen. 
While it shows that he means to grant nothing to the 
expectations of the Constitutionalists, it proves also that 
their comparative activity renders him uneasy. No single 
circumstance would bode so much evil to Europe as a settled 
suspicion in the mind of Napoteon III. that his subjects 
were brooding over the institutions they had lost. This was 
the spectre which the Great NAPpoLEon never succeeded in 
exorcising, in spite of his brutally-expressed contempt for the 
“lawyers” and “ ideologists” of French political assemblies. 
In his later wars, he was no doubt chiefly actuated by pure 
eaprice and mere lawless ambition, but in his earlier attempts 
to confiscate the liberties of Europe, the uneasy desire to 
furnish the nation with an external subject of interest was 
undoubtedly his principal motive for breaking a peace which 
for a while he seemed really anxious to preserve. Were it 
true that Napontvon III. preferred, on the whole, being on 
good terms with his neighbours to any other state of relations, 
it would still have to be considered whether he was not likely 
to risk anything for the sake of being assured that his sub- 
jects were thinking exclusively of his armies and their pro- 
gress. In fact, if all considerations be taken into account, 
it will be seen that the maintenance of absolute monarchy 
in France is a much more difficult undertaking for the Em- 
PEROR than the continuance of a system of foreign aggression. 
No such experiment as the former has been successfully carried 
through in the history of the world. Despotism has, indeed, 
risen before now on the ruins of liberty, but then it has 
been universal. When the freedom of Greece and the 
freedom of Rome successively perished, they left no 
witness behind them over the whole face of civi- 
lization, But what the Bonapartist dynasty has under- 
taken is to make France forget the life she lived with so 
passionate a vitality, though there is England—and, if England 
were out of the way, there are the United States—to remind 
her what it is to be free. The task is essentially impracti- 
cable ; and every time its impracticability makes itself felt, 
as from time to time it must do, a special danger menaces 
Europe. The inevitable catastrophe will always be most 
easily and effectually postponed at the expense of the 
European brotherhood. We know that France will forget 
everything in the excitement of watching a foreign war, and 
the measure of the common peril is the interest of her master 
in procuring her forgetfulness of some things. 


NAVAL ASSURANCE. 


F the subject were not so fatally serious, to hear a debate 
on the Admiralty would be better than a play. Cuar.es 
Matuews, in one of his favourite parts, in which, by dint 
of cool assurance and good-humoured tact, he contrives to 
befool all the sober and respectable members of the dramatis 
persone, is fairly outdone by Lord Cuarence Pager. His lord- 
ship has known how to win popularity by assailing the Admi- 
ralty, and to use the strength which it has given him to resist 
every attempt to reform its constitution ; and he can even turn 
the gravest accusations into weapons of defence. His answer to 
Admiral Duncomse’s motion for a Committee of Inquiry 
into the constitution of the unlucky Board rose to the level 
of real genius, The case was so utterly hopeless, and the 
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audacity of the defence so splendid, that Lord Crarence 
almost deserved the success which will give the Admiralty 
a new lease of its ill-used authority. Can any one conceive 
a stronger case for investigation than Admiral Duncomse 
presented in his temperate speech? In almost every 
department the Board has been charged with shortcomings. 
more or less serious, and the accusations are admitted to 
be not without foundation. Lord Crarence himself has 
never withdrawn his statement that money is wasted by 
millions in the Royal dockyards. The fact has indeed been 
placed beyond doubt by the investigations of the late Com- 
mittee. So convinced are the Government themselves of 
the existence of such mismanagement, that they have 
recently appointed a Commission to ascertain its causes, and 
devise adequate remedies for a mischief which is eating into 
the heart of our naval strength. Another ascertained defect in 
the working of the present system is scarcely Jess dangerous. It 
has been proved, beyond the possibility of question, that the 
accounts of the naval yards are so mystified that they have 
neither enabled the Board to exercise the smallest check upon 
extravagance, nor disclosed to the officers whose duty it is to 
control these establishments the startling fact that ships built 
on the same lines may cost twice as much in one yard as they 
do in another. Then the gun-boat exposure has shown that 
the contract branch works no better than the construction 
department of the Admiralty. The transport of troops, 
again, is found to be conducted in a manner which gives so 
little satisfaction to the House of Commons that a third in- 
vestigation into this part of the business of the Board has 
also been directed. On the success of the plans for raising 
reserves of men and regulating the promotion and retirement 
of officers, it is needless to enlarge. At every extremity the 
effete body of the Admiralty shows symptoms of disease, and 
if we are to draw the fair inference from this uniform failure 
in’so many different particulars, it must be that the malady 
is seated at. the heart, and that local palliatives in this or 
that special service will not suffice to restore the disorganized 
Board to astate of health. As Lord Crarence Pacer said, 
the Admiralty has multifarious duties to perform, and he 
might have added that it exhibits precisely the same degree 
of competence for each. It has to conduct shipbuilding and 
manufacturing establishments on an enormous scale, and 
it cannot control systematic waste. It has to keep 
complicated accounts, and it cannot use them to ascer- 
tain into what particular sea each million of squan- 
dered money is cast. It has to superintend large con- 
tract works, and all its machinery of inspection fails to pre- 
vent the grossest frauds. It has to maintain a reserve of 
seamen, and it gets eleven hundred in the course of six 
months. The Transport Service, the Post Office Service, 
the superintendence of harbours, are all separate depart- 
ments, and in each there is the same result—first, a well- 
founded suspicion of mismanagement—then a Committee of 
inquiry, already followed in some instances by a damaging 
Report, and likely enough to end in the same way in every 
other case, 

Uniform failure was the ground on which Admiral Dun- 
COMBE demanded a searching inquiry, and with consummate 
skill Lord Ciarence, instead of disputing a single charge, 
made his adversary’s accusations the groundwork of his own 
defence. The House of Commons just now will take any- 
thing from Lord Cuarence Pacer. We stand charged, he 
said, with many distinct offences. The primd facie case on 
each of them is so far made out that they have all been put 
in course of investigation, the result of which will probably 
be to disclose very considerable mismanagement. This being 
so, I must beg the House not to examine into the heart of 
the Admiralty organization. It has broken down in so 
many of its functions, that there is no chance of its surviving 
a searching diagnosis. Those who have conducted the busi- 
ness of the Board must know better than others the causes 
of the mismanagement which they are bound to admit, and 
any intrusion of advice from without will only disturb them 
in that course of amendment for which their past short- 
comings afford so splendid an opportunity. 

This was the grand line of defence; but, like a skilful 

neral, Lord CiarENce had a powerful force in reserve. 
He was prepared with an argument which fairly took his 
opponents off their guard. There is at this moment a 
Commission sitting on the less defective organization of the 
army, and every one must see that this is the best of all 
reasons why so excellent an example should not be followed 


in the ease of the navy. And the House of Commons not 


only listened to such excuses as these, but. actually per- 


mitted the Secretary of the Admiralty to patronize his 
accuser by complimenting him on the very quiet and 
gentlemanly way in which he had conducted the attack, 
and assuring him that it was with much regret that the 
Admiralty was compelled to decline an invitation which 
might subject it to disagreeable exposure. As Mr, Bernat 
OszorNE observed, after his own fashion, Lord CLARENCE 
had been trailing a red herring across the path of Admiral 
Duncomse ; but the strange thing was, that the House went 
off in full cry upon the false scent, and a motion, against 
which it was literally impossible to argue, was withdrawn 
because the popular Secretary to the Admiralty had the 
courage to <——" that the number of the charges which 
had been partly substantiated against the Board furnished a 
reason for not inquiring into the existence of those organi¢ 
defects in its constitution which alone could account for 
the concurrence of so many different symptoms of disorder. 
With unfeigned admiration for Lord Crarence Pacer's 
tact and coolness, we cannot but remark that these dash- 
ing tactics can only gain for the Board a temporary respite. 
If the House were sure always to be in the temper for a 
joke, the same strategy would no doubt be always equally 
opportune. When the next motion for the dissection of the 
Admiralty comes on, the Army Commission may possibly 
have concluded its labours ; but very likely there will be a 
Commission on China, or Japan, or Reform, which will 
afford an equally good reason for postponing the Admi- 
ralty inquiry which, sooner or later, must be conceded. But 
the arguments which told so admirably on Tuesday may 
appear unintelligible on a future occasion, and even Lord 
CLARENCE will scarcely venture on a repetition of his dashing 
experiment. 
There is but one way in which a motion like Admiral 
Duncomst’s can be honestly and seriously met, and that is, 
by showing that the Admiralty does work efficiently in all 
its departments. A step towards assuming this position 
was made by Sir Cuartes Woop, who declared that the 
transaction of business at the Admiralty was more satis- 
factory than at the India Board itself. The exigencies of 
debate may, perhaps, excuse this libel by the Indian Seere- 
tary on his own department, but Lord Clarence has pleaded 
guilty on behalf of the Admiralty to so many serious charges, 
that the Board cannot well, under his advocacy, take its stand 
upon testimonials to character. Even if Sir Cuartes Woop’s 
judgment could be accepted in opposition to notorious facts, 
it would still be a very interesting inquiry how a Board of 
so admirable a constitution could manage to meet with so 
many mishaps. Assuming the Admiralty to be the most 
economical, vigilant, and far-seeing of public departments, 
it would be satisfactory to know why its economy results in 
monstrous waste, why its vigilance is invariably over- 
reached, and why its preparations for future contingencies 
are measured, not by any sagacity of its own, but by the 
greater or less degree of pressure to which for the moment 
it happens to be subject. In short, whether, as Lord 
Ciarence Paget evidently thinks, the Board is so bad that 
it will not bear examination, or whether Sir CHares 
Woop be right in supposing that it is absolutely perfect 
when judged by any other test than by the fruits it produces, 
a thorough inquiry would enable the country either to 
repair or to get rid of a piece of administrative machinery 
whose invariable failures prove it to be either the worst-con- 
structed or the most unlucky of all our public departments. 


YOUNG WESTMINSTER. 


NE of the most marked features of modern Law Reform 

is the desire to sweep away anomalies of every kind, 

and re-arrange the jurisprudence of the country on a strictly 
scientific and consistent footing. Nothing can be more 
reasonable in itself than such an ambition; but in this, as in 
other matters, the zeal of genuine reformers is travestied by 
a school whose sole aim is to carry through a favourite 
theory without the smallest regard to the practical conse- 
quences of their fanciful projects or the slightest attention to 
notorious facts, The Young England and Young Ireland 
parties became ridiculous not so much because their ideal 
was altogether wrong, as from their readiness to sacrifice 
every solid advantage to the realization of their ex gerated 
fancies. Young Westminster has long been indulging in 
similar dreams, and, having at last gained two or three 
Judges over to the party, has rushed boldly to the attack of 
the existing institutions of the country. The creed of the 
party is extremely simple. It is a strange anomaly that the 
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administration of justice should be divided between two 
different Courts as distinct in principle and in procedure as 
if they belonged to different nations. Cost what it may, 
Young Westminster is resolved to abate this nuisance, and 
to restore the unity of the law by the demolition of Courts 
of Equity, even though the best part of the law itself should 
perish in the ruins of the obnoxious Court. 

The animus of the movement is sufficiently exhibited by 
the Bill which Lord Campsett was induced to present to 
the House of Lords—with what success we have already seen. 
But Young Westminster is as pertinacious as Young Eng- 
land, and cannot take a rebuff quietly; so the CHANCELLOR 
has been moved to carry the unlucky Bill into a Select Com- 
mittee, and the Common Law Commissioners have presented 
their answer to the objections which were brought forward 
against their scheme by the Equity Judges. The contro- 
versy between some of the Common Law Judges and the 
whole Bench of the Court of Chancery ought to throw much 
light on the great problem of Law Reform—the simplifica- 
tion and improvement of the machinery of litigation. And 
though the last statement on the subject adds little that is new 
to the arguments before adduced, ‘its authorship entitles it to 
careful consideration. The real principle of the Bill which 
the Common Law Commissioners prepared is avowed with 
the utmost frankness. They observe that the “present Bill” 
scarcely interferes at all with equitable title to real estate; 
but they explain that this abstinence is due to the difficulty 
of meddling with so large a subject, and the whole course of 
their reasoning points without disguise to the ultimate aboli- 
tion of the Court of Chancery so soon as the Courts of Law 
shall think themselves competent to fill its place. The Equity 
Judges naturally object to be disposed of in this summary 
fashion, and whether they shall be so or not is the real issue 
involved in the present discussion. 

The reasoning of the Commissioners amounts to this :— 
“ Double litigation is a theoretical anomaly and a practical 
“nuisance. To compel suitors to litigate before two tribunals 
“in succession adds to the always sufficient expense and 
“delay of a law-suit, and therefore we propose to abolish 
“ the jurisdiction of one of the rival Courts and transfer its 
“ duties to the other.” It need scarcely be added that the 
tribunal which .is thus summarily doomed is not that over 
which the Commissioners themselves preside ; but there is 
this weak point in their argument—that a Commission com- 
posed of Equity Judges might adopt it without alteration 
to justify a Bill for the extinction of Courts of Law and the 
transfer of their jurisdiction to Courts of Equity. If it 
were conceded that every other consideration ought to be 
sacrificed to the one object of establishing a single Court 
with universal jurisdiction, it would become a very important 
question whether this end could be best achieved by merging 
Law in Equity or by grafting Equity on Law. Judges and 
Vice-Chancellors would probably not soon agree on a subject 
which is by no means so easy to decide as the three judicial 
Commissioners seem to assume. Their own account of the 
growth of Equity jurisprudence is not very favourable to the 
view which they take. They tell us that “the rigid simplicity 
“and inflexible procedure of the Common Law proved in- 
“ adequate to meet the exigencies of society, and that, as the 
“ Legislature omitted to bring the law into harmony with 
“the more liberal principles of rational and enlightened 
“ justice, Courts of Equity stepped in to supply the place 
“of legislation.” This is no doubt correct, and the result 
was that there was a vigorous conflict between the rival 
Courts, which ended in the recognition of “the liberal prin- 
“ciples of rational justice” for which the Equitable tri- 
bunals contended. So far as the law was liberal and just, 
Equity adopted it as it stood; so far as it was narrow and 
unjust, it introduced new principles, which Courts of Law, 
after long fruitless opposition, learned at last to tolerate, 
and now desire to incorporate with their own more rigid 
doctrines. Equity is as much a part of our jurisprudence 
as Law, and the real distinction of principle between the 
Common Law Courts and the Court of Chancery is, that 
the latter judicially recognises the whole law of England, 
while the former acknowledges only a part of it. The Com- 
missioners repeatedly speak of the conflict of the two Courts ; 
but the truth is, that the days of conflict have gone by, 
and that the evil now complained of is simply a supposed 
inconvenient division of duty. If it were decided that this 
division of labour was to cease, the first question would 
be, which of the two Courts would most efficiently ad- 
minister the principles of the other. Would the duty 
be best discharged by the Court whose leading rules, 


to borrow the words of the Commissioners, “rest on the 
“ plain and simple principles of rational justice,” or by that 
which has developed a system founded on “the more 
“ technical and arbitrary rules cf positive law”? Practically, 
much would depend on the competency of the judicial staff 
at the time of effecting the transfer. But there is this mate- 
rial difference—that a large knowledge of Law is essential to 
the administration of Equity, and is possessed, as the Com- 
missioners admit, by the Equity Judges; whereas no know- 
ledge of Equity is required to administer Law in any but the 
exceptional instances where a special statutory jurisdiction 
has been given, and every new addition to the equitable 
powers of Courts of Law would necessitate the study of a 
branch of jurisprudence of which the Judges might, without 
reproach, have been previously ignorant. When the Com- 
missioners, therefore, complain that credit is not given them 
for equal capacity with their brethren in Equity, they mis- 
represent the case. If Equity Judges were called upon to 
administer a system with whose principles they were un- 
familiar, they would probably fail as signally as any other 
human beings; but they are necessarily familiar with all the 
principles, as distinguished from the mere practice, of Law, 
while Common Lawyers have little or no occasion to acquaint 
themselves either with the doctrines or the procedure of the 
Court of Chancery. These considerations seem to show that, 
of two perilous experiments, the transfer of Equity to Courts 
of Law would be even more dangerous than the transfer of 
Law to Courts of Equity. 

But the Commissioners recommend their proposal on the 
ground that Equitable procedure involves more delay and 
expense than the Common Law methods, and is less effica- 
cious, even where equitable rights are in question, than the 
pleading and practice of the Courts of Law. To compare 
the merits of two entirely different methods of conducting a 
suit requires a tolerably equal acquaintance with both, and 
some approach to impartiality. One would not, there- 
fore, be disposed to place implicit reliance on the opinions 
either of Common Law or Equity Judges upon such a 
subject. It does not appear that the Commissioners have 
sought any information on the matter, and their assertion of 
the superiority of their own methods is disputed by the 
Judges of the Courts of Equity. In one large branch of 
jurisdiction which they propose to assume—the issuing of 
injunctions—it is simply ridiculous to brand the Court of 
Chancery with the accusations of delay and expense ; and 
before proposing so sweeping a measure as they have framed, 
it would have been more statesmanlike to ascertain the 
foundations for the popular prejudice which they have 
thought fit to indorse. Another question which it would 
be absolutely essential to investigate before revolution- 
izing the administration of justice, is suggested by the 
remarkable discrepancy between the methods of the rival 
Courts. When we see a comparatively loose and flexible 
system growing up in one Court by the side of a 
severely technical procedure in another, the natural pre- 
sumption is, that each tribunal adapted its procedure 
to the special purposes which it had to fulfil. It may be 
that the Equity system of allowing the parties to a cause to 
tell their own story in their own way is better calculated 
to present such cases to the mind of the Court than the 
technical machinery of special pleading ; and one would have 
felt more confidence in the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners if they had endeavoured to investigate this 
important question, instead of assuming as a matter of 
course that disputants are bound to torture their state- 
ments into the shape of pleas, replications, and rebutters. 
Perhaps the boldest argument advanced is the assertion 
that the great success which has attended the introduction 
of equitable pleas is quite conclusive as to the fitness 
of Common Law forms for all such cases—the fact being 
notorious that the experiment has so far failed that, exce 
in a very narrow class of cases, defendants almost invariably 
prefer a resort to a Court of Equity to trying the chance of 
an equitable defence at law. In truth, it is on account of 
this preference that the new Bill proposes, not only to give 
concurrent Equitable jurisdiction to Courts of Law, but to 
prohibit defendants from resorting to the rival Courts. 

The contest which the Commissioners have provoked 
really turns upon a number of questions of fact which do 
not lie within the special knowledge of Common Law 
Judges, and which must be settled before legislation can be 
regarded as possible. The alleged superiority of the Common 
Law Courts in respect of delay and expense is not attempted 
to be proved ; and the possibility of accommodating Equitable 
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contests to a technical system of pleading is denied by those 
who best know what Equitable litigation is. Even the 
assumption, which lies at the root of the Commissioners’ argu- 
ment, that the grievance of double litigation exists in the 
ordinary run of cases, is so far from being accurate, that the 
occurrence of a trial at Jaw followed by an injunction in 
Equity, is quite an exceptional event. The ordinary case is 
no more than this—that a plaintiff, at only a nominal expense, 
serves a writ upon his adversary, and is immediately stopped 
by an injunction, because the real contest is one of a purely 
equitable nature. It is mere affectation to treat such in- 
stances as these as examples of double litigation. There 
are, no doubt, abundant anomalies in English jurisprudence, 
but there is little practical hardship in the supposed conflict 
of Law and Equity. Even theoretical defects may be worth 
removing when it can be done with safety; and it is quite 
possible that the grievance on which the Commissioners 
dwell might be redressed by the very simple process of allow- 
ing Courts of Law as much equitable jurisdiction as they 
desire, and giving to Courts of Equity a similar authority 
over matters of law. The fatal vice of the Commissioners’ 
Bill is, that it is not content with permitting the legal Courts 
to build up by degrees an equitable jurisdiction, but insists 
on destroying a Court which does administer justice, in order 
to compel suitors to have recourse to the experimental Equity 
of an inexperienced tribunal which might or might not 
Jearn to do so, 


AFTER-DINNER SPEECHES. 


UBLIC dinners are not generally very lively. It is not likely 
they should be, for a long, heavy meal is a bore in itself, 
and it adds to the bore to be seated between two strangers who 
show how bored they are by the silent and gloomy interest they 
take in eating. Butas long as the eating is going on, things never 
get to their worst. At any rate, the mere motion of the knife 
and fork affords a little exercise and recreation. It is only when 
eating is over, and the guest has nothing to do but raise glasses 
of indifferent wine to his lips, that the full weariness of the pro- 
ceeding strikes home. No wonder, then, that in the days when 
more time was spent over the bottle than at present there was an 
attempt made to fill up the void with the slight excitement of 
talking and hearing talk. But we are gradually abandoning this 
mode of filling up the time after dinner, except when subscrip- 
tions are to be collected for a public object, or when the presence 
of eminent men makes the dinner of unusual importance. We 
have dropped after-dinner speeches, partly because the time after 
dinner is not so long as it used to be, and partly because 
we have found that the remedy is often worse than the 
disease. A moody reserve is better than sitting to listen 
while a stammering speaker blunders out the platitudes 
that he hopes are appropriate. But there is something much 
worse than a stammering speaker, and that is a shallow fluent 
speaker. The bore of bores is a speaker glib in his empty voci- 
feration, and vain of hisglibness. The good sense and good taste 
of England has done much to put down this sort of man here, 
and we can hardly picture to ourselves the misery he used once 
to inflict. But, in America, which in this sort of thing is always 
about twenty years behind England, the glib speaker of after- 
dinner speeches is still endured, and even admired. A gentle- 
man named Train has lately published a collection of the speeches 
he has made at several public dinners, and from his volume we 
can understand the dreadful nuisance which these after-dinner 
speeches may be. It ought to be said, perhaps, that his vanity 
exceeds even that of most Americans, and that he is more than 
usually foolish. Stiil, his speeches are so very like what speeches 
must inevitably come to if no check is put on after-dinner oratory 
that they are worth looking at. 

Mr. Train calls his collection of speeches by the title of Spread 
Eagleism, as they are almost all devoted to that absurd praise of 
the United States in which so many Americans delight. In Eng- 
land we have long been too proud and too sure of the position of 
this country to tolerate mere declamations setting forth how 
very great we are. If England is praised, it must be done indi- 
rectly and with some degree of delicacy. But — often, when 
a particular institution or person is to be benefited or honoured 
by the dinner, the language used is so far like Mr. Train’s 
rhapsodies about America, that we can understand how it is that, 
in a state of society where after-dinner speeches prevail, these 
outbursts of cvarse patriotism find approval. If a charity is to 
be promoted, the chairman always says that it is by far the most 
useful, respectable, necessary, and well-managed charity that 
ever existed; and if a mayor gets a banquet given to make him 
illustrious, every epithet is lavished on him that can be scraped 
together to his glory. But Mr. Train is unusually ambitious. 
He is not only ally but poetical. It happens that he has 
travelled a good deal, and the use he makes of his travels is to 

ile up the names of place after place, and say that America is far 
tter than any. Inone of his speeches he tells us that wherever 
‘he was he used to say, ‘‘ Thank God, Jaman American.” When 
he was in New Holland and throughout the Australian goldfie's, 
whenever he looked at “the poor miserable natives—a kind of 


cross between a bootjack and an ourang-outang”—he used to 
make this pious ejaculation. So he did when * got to Flin- 
der’s Island, and there saw some aborigines with brains smaller 
than the brain of an emu. In Java, again, while he “ was 
noticing the primitive cultivation of the Malay,” and looking at 
“that terrible weapon the kriss,” he returned thanks again. 
In the report of his speech we are given to understand that every 
paragraph was followed by great applause, and his American 
auditors appear to have been enraptured that their fellow- 
countryman actually liked better to be an American than to be 
a cross between a bootjack and an ourang-outang. Even in 
China the same delightful feeling accompanied him. He owns 
that he was staggered by all the great things the Chinese can do, 
but at last he “looked round to find the footprint of Anglo-Saxon 
progress,” by which he means railways and steamboats, and natu- 
rally looked in vain. When he found there were no railways in 
China, he at once thanked Heaven that he had been born an 
American. The same reflection was provoked by the sight of 
the disgusting tortures of the Hindoo worship, and also by ob- 
serving how prejudicial Turkish harems are to the wealth of the 
Ottoman Empire. This drew down “loud applause.” We do 
not wonder. A great proportion of those present probably clung 
to the; hope that to hear this unmeaning rodomontade was 
somehow pleasant and did them credit. And those whose 
judgment was a little sounder might like both to do as others 
did, and find a means of working off some of their weariness 
by gentle exercise. It is a great comfort, in the midst of a 
speech of this sort, to have an excuse every now and then 
for making a deep dent in the table with the handle of a 
dessert-knife. 

Talking about women in an enthusiastic way is generally the 
mode in which an eloquent goose reaches the full eight of his 
folly. Mr. Train gives us one of his speeches in answer to the 
toast of “The Ladies,” which shows what human beings will endure 
to have said to them after dinner. After stating thag “God 
made the world, but the world would have been a_ blank 
had he not created woman to be the comyanion of man,” 
he proceeds to say that he has a theory which he thinks worth 
expounding for the benefit of the company. ‘This theory is, that 
“when woman dies the rib goes back to man from whom it was 
borrowed, and when man is no more he must suffer for the sins of 
both.” Fancy having to sit still for an hour or two while the 
utterances of such atrocious nonsense are called theories. The 
report, however, says that the theory was followed by 
“laughter.” The poor listeners laughed, and they may really 
have rather liked the theory as a change, for the greater part of 
the speech consists of a string of totally unconnected platitudes. 
One of these is as follows:—“ If, in the seraglios of the East, 
woman is debased, in the homes of the West she is exalted. In 
Turkey men pape mage their women by uncovering their feet, 
in America by taking off their hats.” ‘This is the kind of in- 
formation bestowed on the dinner-party when theories failed. 
Soon afterwards they were told that “likening women to 
angels is absurd; a woman in a drawing-room with wings 
would create a decided sensation.” The poor brutes are 
stated to have laughed again at this. After all, it is, per- 
haps, just as well to laugh when the orator gets funny. 
It breaks the monotony of the proceeding, and sometimes 
inspires a feeble hope that the speech is not so very wearisome 
as it seems. 

One reason that has largely contributed to sending after-dinner 

ches out of fashion in England is that the speaker, if he 
thinks himself successful, is apt to wander into some forms of 
nonsense that do positive harm. In order to please himself and 
his hearers, he espouses the readiest and shallowest philosophy of 
the day, provided that it tends to glorify the whole party in some 
way more or less direct. Then, as he has no time for reflection, and 
is encouraged, perhaps, by the sound of the knife-handles being 
dug into the table, he puts this shallow philosophy in its most 
offensive shape. Mr. Train is always magnifying and blessing 
himself and everybody else about what he calls Progress. It is 
not to be expected, perhaps, that he should attach much meaning 
tothe word. But he seems to understand by Progress the faculty 
of travelling over the earth’s surface at a pace which is faster 
than the speed of stage-coaches. On the strength of this view 
of Progress he is continually ——— that England is be- 
coming antiquated and effete, while America alone shows herself 
equal to meet the changed state of the world. We do not quite 
see why this should be, as English trains go much faster than 


| American. But somehow we are to reconcile ourselves as 


well as we can to the fact that “America is a young man 
who opens his letters before breakfast on the steps of the 
Post-olfice, while England is an old gentleman who prefers 
breaking the seal in dressing-gown and slippers after dinner.” 
There is plenty of this sort of talk, and in one speech Mr. Train 
gets so excited by the marvels of Progress, that at last he tells us 
that at the present day ‘‘ commerce and thought have superseded 
war and theology.” This is a flight of folly that deserves 
reprobation even in an after-dinner speech. For the after- 
dinner speech only puts in a ludicrous way a floating notion 
that has some currency among the kind of people who declaim 
about progress, and many persons are half inclined to believe a 
proposition, when stated confidently after dinner, which they 
would reject in cooler moments. Few probably of Mr. Train’s 
auditors would require any great length of time to detect the ab- 
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surdity of the statement that, “thought has superseded theology ” 
—that is, that thinking has got i of the greatest subject of 
thought. But many listeners at a dinner-table, after a proposi- 
tion like this had been unhesitatingly uttered and not contra- 
dicted, might rise with a vague impression that in some 
mysterious way theology was exploded, and that this was a very 
fine thing for everybody, Even a speaker like Mr. Train may 
therefore sometimes do positive harm, and as he is not a very 
unfair specimen of an after-dinner speaker, we may congratulate 
ourselves that after-dinner speakers are with us almost a thing 
of the past. 


GENTLEMEN. 


GREAT yert of the most important business of life is 
transacted imperceptibly, and through the unconscious 
eney of innumerable persons who contribute, by their choice of 
rases, to the grednet modification of language. Words come to 
a a totally different meaning in different generations, and, in the 
course of the process, influence, in no small degree, the nature of 
the modifications which they record. The invention of the name 
* Whig” for a particular political party had no small his- 
torical importance, for it led people to ask what they meant by 
it, and at the same time gave them considerable facilities 
in conducting the inquiry. A more or less conscious and explicit 
sentiment informed those who originated the nickname that par- 
ticular people had a sufficient number of points of resemblance to 
render them capable of being described by a common mark ; and 
when the mark was once affixed, an inquiry into the nature and 
causes of the peculiarities denoted by it was natural, and, indeed, 
almost inevitable. 

This is a fair illustration of the process by which most of the 
transient phases of society are at once described and recorded, 
and it is constantly being applied to almost every subject which 
is at ontve interesting and indefinite. Dean Trench’s well-known 
volume about Words abounds in curious instances of it. Most of 
us know how “ Pagan” meant, first, a countryman—then, a 
countryman who still retained the idolatry which had been 
banished from the towns—and, lastly, an idolator without refe- 
rence to his local habitation. Curious as such words are 
in a literary and historical point of view, it is still more 
curious to watch and to try to understand the changes which 
are antealy in progress under our own eyes, and to attempt to 
ascertain the point in their history which particular words in 

eneral use and of wide application haye actually reached. 

ardly any word affords so good an example of this as the word 
“gentleman” as it is now used. In its infancy, as every 
one knows, it meant merely to affirm of the person to whom 
it was applied the possession of a particular pedigree. At 
present it is used in what may almost be called a miscellaneous 
manner, for it bears at once several different meanings, each of 
which is more or less connected with its original signification. 
Its most obvious meaning is still that which makes it a mere 
term of dignity. In this sense, a man is a gentleman who has 
either a certain amount of independent property or who holds a 
certain official or professional rank; but, inasmuch as the word 
is felt to imply personal superiority, and inasmuch as no amount 
of property and no official or professional position universally 
implies ana superiority, there is a constant tacit revolt 
against this use of the word, and a corresponding endeavour to 
apply it to the possession of those qualities by which pro- 
perty and rank ought to be accompanied. Thus, a meri- 
torious story was called “John Halifax, Gentleman,” the 
point of the title being that the hero was not a gentle- 
man really, but only morally. Between the exclusivel 
technical and the exclusively moral view of the word, 
the usage of society has struck a sort of balance, so that when 
we speak of a “gentleman” in the present day, we virtually 
assert that certain merits go together—that they usually belong 
to the members of certain classes—and that the person to whom 
the name is applied is both a member of the class and a pos- 
sessor of the merits in question. 

What these merits are, and how far they really do belong 
to a few classes of society, are curious questions. The 
first can be answered only by attention to the common use of 
language; and this gives a strange result. Some of the acts 
which are considered as ungentlemanlike belong to the 
greater and others to the lesser morals; but though many well- 
meaning persons like to make out that whatever is wrong is also 
vulgar, the common use of language does not warrant them in 
thinking so. ‘Yo tell a wilful lie is at once very wicked 
and very ungentlemanlike, and the same might le | be said 
of most forms of stealing ; but no one would say that there was 
anything particularly repugnant to the character of a gentleman 
in arson, or murder, or cruelty to animals. Adultery and seduc- 
tion would certainly be ungentlemanlike in so far as they in- 
volved either breach of special confidence or gross specific Be 
or falsehood, but not otherwise, notwithstanding their moral 
enormity, Perhaps the most singular illustration arises in the 
case of offences in the use of Janguage. Itis one of the most 
common of all arguments against profane swearing that, besides 
being wrong, it is very vulgar; but though there is a certain 
degree of truth in this, it is only true under a very important 
limitation. If a man were, on all occasions and in all societies, to 
interlard his conversation with profane oaths, he would cer- 


tainly act in a very vulgar way; but it is not vulgar, though 
it is certainly wrong, to swear upon provocation, in mode- 
ration, and in the society of those who are not likely to be 
annoyed by it. Inthe minor morals there is the same kind of 
apparent confusion. There is nothing ungentlemanlike in ill- 
nature or selfishness, carried to the utmost length and persisted 


‘in with the utmost virulence, though there certainly are par- 


ticular manifestations of each of these faults which deserve that 
reproach. A man might be a thorough gentleman who was in 
the habit of systematically mortifying and wounding others by 
sarcastic exposures of their folly or ignorance, but it would be 
inconsistent with the character of a gentleman to produce the 
very same effects by ridiculing a personal defect or a domestic 
calamity. 

It may be said that this is mere caprice, and that such dis- 
tinctions—which are but specimens of a very numerous class— 
rest upon no principle whatever. But this is not the case. 
Almost all, if not all, the questions which can be raised upon the 
subject may be solved upon a single principle. When people 
are in the habit of associating together, they inevitably, though 
unconsciously, set up a certain standard of conduct, conformity 
with which is a condition of being a member of the society. This 
standard is not fixed with exclusive reference to any one 
element of human nature, but embraces all those which are con- 
cerned in the objects of the association. Those who sympathize 
with the temper of the society often imbibe thoroughl the spirit of 
this standard, and constantly show its influence in their conduct. 
Societies, however, whatever may be their object, have not only 
a pervading tone and temper, but have almost always definite 
laws, which are of more or less importance according to the 
ends to which they are directed ; and a man may implicitly and 
habitually obey them without entering in any degree into the 
spirit in accordance with which they were framed, just as a judge 
might rigorously carry into execution laws of which he entirely 
disapproved, or as a secretary might put into shape reasonings or 
conclusions which he considered altogether absurd. 

These remarks apply to all associations whatever. But they 
will throw setaidenclile light upon the different questions sug- 
gested above, and upon others of the same kind, if what is 
in popular language called “ society” is considered as an asso- 
ciation of a number of different people, not for purposes of busi- 
ness, or of direct advantage, but for the sake of enjoying the 
pleasure of each other’s company. The general standard of 
conduct which such an association would set up would be partly 
moral, partly artistic, and partly intellectual. It would be 
somewhat narrow in its range, embracing only those departments 
of life which come frequently into view, and would thus have 
little or no application to strange occasional actions, like murder 
or arson, which tend not so much to disturb the harmony of 
social intercouse as to put an end to it altogether. It is natural 
that it should be a standard at once indulgent and severe—in- 
duigent to faults which do not immediately interfere with social 
enjoyment, or of which the pleasant consequences are im- 
mediate, and the unpleasant ones remote, and severe upon every- 
thing which tends to make the act of association uncomfortable 
or insecure. ‘This explains the reason why lying and breaches 
of trust of all sorts are inconsistent with the character of a 
gentleman, whilst incontinence and debauchery are not. It 
must be observed, however, that the moral element in the 
conception of the ‘character of a gentleman is really moral, 
though it is partial. It stigmatizes lying, not merely because it 
is unpleasant, nor merely because it is immoral, but because it is 
unpleasant, immoral, and inartistic at one and the same time. 
These considerations tend rather to explain what is meant by the 
spirit of a gentleman than what conduct is specifically gentle- 
manlike. The solution of that question depends not so much 
upon the standard of conduct set * by society as upon its laws 
of conduct. A man who has but little sympathy with the one 
may pass muster well enough by observing the other. The laws 
of society apply rather to the minor than to the greater morals, 
and, like all other laws, they are capable of being observed almost 
mechanically and by mere abstinence. There are, for example, 
a great number of social rules which are founded upon the prin- 
ciple that social intercourse implies respect. Thus it is against 
all the laws of civilized society to calla man names, and it is 
against the spirit of civilized society on most occasions to give 
him pain. A man who said ill-natured things might be a worse 
man than one who called his neighbour a fool or a liar, but he 
would have kept the law, whilst the other would have broken it. 
This explains why many trifles are ungentlemanlike, whilst many 
serious offences are not. 

It appears from all this that a real, though not perhaps a very 
definite, meaning can be attached to one of the assertions which, 
as has been observed, is included under the word gentleman— 
the assertion, namely, that a certain set of good qualities usually 
go together. Whether the second assertion which it includes is 
true—namely, that those qualities are usually characteristic of a 
particular class of society—is quite another question. It is one 
which every one must answer for himself from his own expe- 
rience. Perhaps the opinion which is at once the most charitable 
and the least extravagant is, that though there is no position in 
life in which a man may not be a gentleman if he has it in him, 
there is also none which makes him one of itself, and not many 
which are very favourable to his being one. 
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THE GREAT EASTERN. 


er day the Great Eastern starts upon her first voyage. 
After long delays, after unforeseen disasters, and against 
innumerable difficulties, the task of completing and fitting the 


ship for sea has been accomplished, and a work of which the* 


whole nation is justly proud has at length been pronounced 
finished. Looking at this noble vessel as an effort of art and 
mechanical skill, the triumph may be regarded as complete. She 
is so beautifully proportioned as to combine, with her vast size 
and power, all the ease of movement and handiness of a yacht. 
She answers her helm most readily. And the combination of the 
screw and paddle engines enables her pace to be regulated with 
the nicest accuracy. It is really one of the prettiest sights that 
can be seen to watch this huge vessel threading, under careful 
pilotage, the intricacies of Southampton Water and Spithead ; 
and we trust that, after a few agreeable days, her passengers will 
enjoy a fresh exhibition of the same qualities as es proceeds to 
take up her moorings at New York. In this respect we believe 
that the Great Eastern could not be surpassed, and a conclusive 
proof is thus afforded that she was designed upon sound prin- 
ciples, and by those who thoroughly understood ship-building. 
As we watch her easy and yet powerful movements, de orn 4 
us of Scott’s description of Robert Bruce, whose height and size 
were concealed by his correct proportions— 
Moulded in such just degrees, 
His giant strength seemed lightsome ease. 

And besides the beauty of her form and the handiness with 
which she can be steered, we do not think it possible to speak 
too highly of the advantages which will be derived by passengers 
from her magnificent dimensions and from the firm and solid 
manner in which she bestrides the water. Weare speaking only 
from the experience obtained in the short run down Channel 
last Saturday. It happened that, amid a month of storms, that 
was a calm night, and ae the ship’s stability was not tested as 
might have been desired. Still we do not think that in any other 
vessel it is possible to sit down to dinner or to go to bed and 
forget so entirely the difference between sea and land. There is 
just a slight trembling in the chandeliers that overhang the 
tables, oa when in bed one hears for ever the scraping and 
shovelling of coal to fill the furnaces; but these, we believe, are the 
only marks which distinguish eating and sleeping on board the 
Great Eastern in moderate weather from the same operations 
performed on the solid land. And, besides, there is a 
magnificent flush deck, affording, usually, an unbroken 
promenade of upwards of two hundred yards. Such ac- 
commodation for feeding, for exercise, and for repose during a 
sea voyage would have seemed, until the Great Eastern was de- 
signed, utterly impossible; and as the majority of passengers 
occupy almost their whole time in these three pursuits, it is diffi- 
cult to see how the luxury of steam-ship travelling could be car- 
ried to a higher point than on board the largest ship afloat. We 
know it may be said that at the commencement of a first, or even 
of a second, or of any voyage, some persons become, from in- 
ternal causes, so very miserable that no external comforts or 
conveniences can produce any appreciable mitigation of their 
sufferings. Such persons would 4 so utterly wretched, even in 
the Great Eastern, that they might be transferred to a crowded 
transport or a herring-boat without becoming conscious of any 
further wretchedness from the change. These, however, are ex- 
treme cases. In general, it will be found that a voyage may be 
made in this floating city with an amount of elbow-room, and 
consequently of luxury and enjoyment, which, a few years 
ago, would have been deemed fabulous. And, further, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that she is as safe as correct prin- 
ciples of construction, good and solid workmanship, and careful 
and skilful management can make her. We anticipate that, on 
whatever line of traffic she is ultimately employed, she will com- 
mand almost a monopoly of passengers who are obliged to cross 
the ocean, and will also induce many to undertake a voyage in her 
merely for the sake of an agreeable break in the routine of life they 
would otherwise lead on shore. The large and varied society 
she would collect on her decks and in her saloons must be a 
great attraction. Those who have tried pleasure in many other 
forms may hope to find a sense of novelty and enjoyment in a 
voyage by the Great Eastern. 

n facility of handling, and in accommodation for goods and 
passengers, the great ship leaves nothing to be desired. But we 


must own to a feeling of disappointment at the result of the late 


trial as regards speed. The utmost rate attained was about 
twelve and a half knots, or less than fifteen miles per hour. 


She is very far short of fully laden, and consequently her screw. 


and paddles are not immersed so deeply as they would be with a 
complete cargo. Probably she would lose rather than gain in 
speed as her hull sunk deeper, but this point is perhaps 
doubtful. Two causes may be suggested for the falling off in 
speed as compared with her performances last year. Her bottom 
has become foul, and her trim has been altered, to the pre- 
judice, as is thought, of her progressive powers. These impedi- 
ments can of course be removed at a proper opportunity, and it may 
be hoped that the ship, at her best, will improve consider- 
ably upon the speed she attained last Saturday. Still it is 
vain to disguise from ourselves the fact that, as compared 
with the class of vessels which this ship was designed to 
outstrip, she is enormously underpowered. There are steamships 


now afloat whose tonnage is one-fourth of that of the Great 
Eastern, while their power is one-half of hers. 

It seems natural to suppose that, in order to derive the full 
pp from greatly increased dimensions, there ought also 
to be a large increase of power. We can scarcely doubt that if, 
in this respect, the original design had been carried out to its 
legitimate results, the ship would have attained the highest rate 
of speed promised. But it may be assumed that more powerful 
machinery would have cost more money, and thus the ship would 
have been brought nearer to perfection in proportion as the pros- 
pects of the shareholders became less hopeful. The history of 
this magnificent undertaking is the same throughout. She is a 
great, and might easily have been made a perfect, triumph of 
constructive skill, but it seems impossible for joint-stock com- 
panies to enjoy such triumphs, and at the same time to obtain a 
dividend upon their capital. Whenever disappointment has 
occurred in connexion with the Great Eastern, the cause will be 
found in attempts at limiting expenditure. Nobody can feel 
surprise that such attempts should have been made, and cer- 
tainly nobody would impute blame to those who made them. 
We merely remark, as a matter of fact, that such attempts 
have impaired the completeness of the realization of one of 
the grandest conceptions of modern times. We believe it is 
beyond all doubt that if preparations had been originally made 
for launching the ship upon what was deemed by competent 
judges a thoroughly sufficient scale, the ship would have been 
aunched without difficulty or accident, and at considerabl 
less expense than was ultimately incurred. And again, wit 
regard to the ship’s speed, if ever her performances are 
brought to equal what was promised, it will be by means of 
alterations and additions made in her machinery at a cost 
which will probably exceed the extra price which must have 
been paid to fit her, in the first instance, with machinery in 
just proportion to her size. We regret the conclusion, which 
appears to us inevitable, that such splendid enterprises must 
be commercial failures. The struggle may be more or less 
protracted, and the failure more or less complete, according as 
directors are skilful and honest, or the contrary, and according 
as the times are good or bad; but, sooner or later, the end must 
be much the same. The best consolation under such disappoint- 
ments is, that whenever English money becomes plentiful, it is 
sure to be thrown away on schemes infinitely less beneficial to 
the’ nation and to the world than the building of the Great 
Eastern. The country and the human race have profited, and 
will still profit in many ways, by the undertaking and carryin 
out of this great enterprise, while the shareholders in the origi 
ey have only suffered under what appears to be a universal 


aw. 

Let us hope, however, that the new Company, which is free 
from the embarrassments of its predecessor, may succeed in 
working their ship at such a profit as may at least enable them 
to retain in their hands a property the sale of which to a forei 
Government would be felt to be a national calamity. In peaceful 
and prosperous times, the Great Eastern will operate -like a 
railway to create traffic, and like a railway, also, she will be a 
powerful rival with other methods of communication for the 
traffic which already exists. For the present, we must resign the 
—— of any miracle of rapid transit. The ship's claims to 
public confidence and favour must be rested upon her other quali- 
ties. If the run to Start Point, a week ago, may be taken as a 
sample of the voyage to be this day commenced, we must count 
those fortunate who are to share in it. The wonders of the ship 
will divide attention with the beauties of the Southern coast as 
the Great Eastern holds her steady way down Channel. In 
threading the deep-water channel from her anchorage past Call- 
shot Castle, and round the buoy off Cowes, and past the Warner 
and the Nab Lights, close observation will prove that all the 

raise, we have bestowed on the ship’s handiness is well deserved. 

t will be seen how completely both her course and speed are 
under command. And when the ship's head points westward, 
and St. Catherine’s Lighthouse and the lovely Undercliff come 
into view, it will be found, we apprehend, that the faculty of 
appreciating picturesque scenery endures in landsmen on board 
the Great Eastern in an unexampled and surprising manner. 
We cannot answer for what may happen further out to sea, nor, 
indeed, for the effect of heavy cealior even at the back of the 
Isle of Wight; but we are greatly disposed to envy those whose 
experience will, in a few hours, surpass our own. The trial 
trip was thoroughly prosperous and uneventful, and the saying, 
that a nation whose annals are dull is happy, will no doubt be 
recognised by the aye as applicable to the log-book of the 
Great Eastern. e will hope that her voyage across the 
Atlantic may be equally safe, pleasant, and barren of material 
for the journalist, and that she may produce on the Americans 
an impression which will improve the commercial prospects of 
her shareholders. 


THE WHITE SHEET. 


d har 94 say that compunction visits the most hardened sinner 
at some moment or other of his career. Certainly, even 
the House of Commons betrayed on Monday night symptoms 
of a suspicion that its conduct during the present session has 
not been all that is dignified and creditable. It was pretty 
well known, before meeting of the House, that the 
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little Bill was about to breathe out the last sighs of its 
ricketty existence, for the eeeaiiors remonstrances of the 
Times, and the more open indiscretion of the Star, had betrayed 
the result of Saturday's stormy councils. But there was no 
exultation at the victory at all corresponding with the efforts 
that had been made to secure it. The Tories had put them- 
selves into the position—which a numerous party rarely likes to 
occupy—of shrinking pertinaciously from the challenge to record 
their opinions before the world; and, though they had accom- 
plished the double object of stifling an obnoxious measure and 
sparing a pledged leader, they looked anything but joyous over 
the achievement. ‘The Whigs had played a still more in- 
glorious part. They had not only refused to fight for their 
own opinions, but they had hoisted colours for which they had 
mentally resolved that nothing should induce them to strike 
a blow. It was not to be .wondered at that they sat 
waiting for the triumph for which so much club and draw- 
ing-room machinery had been set to work, with the stolid, 
immovable expression with which an_ attorney in Court 
listens to the alibi for which he has paid sco/. an hour before. 
The tame and almost depressed silence—the utter absence of 
cheering—the disinclination of eminent members on either of 
the front benches to take part in the debate—showed that both 
sides were thoroughly ashamed of themselves. Both sides could 
not but remember that this wretched sham which they were 
hustling into its grave had been once the object of their professed 
allegiance, that in its service they had toiled much and humbled 
themselves grievously, and that it had led, them into man 
crooked paths, and brought them cheap dishonour as a reward. 
They oe pledged themselves to it again and again, in Bills, in 
abstract resolutions, in hustings addresses, in party manifestoes 
—they had plotted, and intrigued, and struggled for each other's 
waverers on the basis of these pledges—they had forced the 
Sovereign on her throne to endorse them—and the end of it 
all was that the subject of this promising and counter-pro- 
mising was to be talked out like an Irish Tenant-right Bill on a 
Wednesday. It must have been a bitter reflection that, with 
one ounce more of principle, one spark of generous manliness, 
all this competition of ignominy might have been spared. To 
think that they should have fitted the Bright badge of servitude 
so meekly round their necks, without ever inquiring whether 
the overwhelming force which the Birmingham demagogue was 
always supposed to have within call i A had any existence 
save in their frightened imaginations! No wonder that they 
were anxious to get the business over with all decent haste, and 
that, conscience-stricken for once, the taunting party cheer died 
away upon their lips. 

This lowered tone ruled the whole debate, and appeared, accord- 
ing to their several idiosyncrasies, in the speech of almost every 
speaker. The spirit was most thoroughly taken out of Lord 

ohn. He made a short, dry statement, in which he recapitu- 
lated, as a matter of form, a list of obstacles to the Bill which 
might almost have been written out for him at the beginning of 
the session; and he was even so reckless of Sa as to 
cite the China war as one of the difficulties with which it would 
have had to contend. But the speech was as free from taunt or 
reproach as if it had been spoken in the Agapemone itself. He 
did not weep, as he did in 1854, for the operation of withdraw- 
ing Reform Bills, though disagreeable at first, becomes easy 
in the end. He seemed more troubled by the possibility of 
some unkind allusion to the “crafty and catching device” of 
last year, than by any feeling of humiliation at a situation in 
which practice has made him thoroughly at home. He had no 
need, however, to dread any inconvenient memories. He had to do 
with an adversary who had obsequies of his own to perform over 
the fresh grave of another set of pledges newly slain. There 
were awkward stories of straws caught at by drowning men, to 
be met, as best they might be, by still more awkward explanations. 
There was no danger of Mr. Disraeli’s sarcasms just then. 
His countenance and manner, usually so impassive, showed, in 
making these explanations, a strange and marked embarrass- 
ment, which drew consoling cheers from the mere compassion of 
his opponents. Mr. Lindsay should naturally have risen to 
confirm a new version of a story not quite identical with that for 
which his authority has been currently invoked ; but he preferred 
to draw his hat closer over his eyes, and sit still. The universal 
depression exercised some influence even over Mr. Bright. He 
summoned up spirit enough to make the old joke about the 
Dodo, and to inflict a very witless insult on the gay and jubilant 
member for Rye. But his tone was generally cowed and humble, 
as though he felt that it was decidedly inexpedicnt to provoke 
any notice of his own particular glass-house. He could not 
be blind to the confessed and helpless impotence of his platform- 
boasting—the apostrophes to sons of confident 
threats to the House of Lords—the revolutionary Bradford Bill, 
which came to the birth, but which there was not strength to 
bring forth. Even the universal mastication of pledges which 
the rest of the House had gone through did not leave them in so 
humiliating an attitude as that of the modern Pistol eating his 
leek—the discomfited and detected bully making off with his tail 
between his legs. The rest of the evening was occupied with 
the effusion of speeches which had been bottled and corked in 
readiness for the gqnticipated debate. Mr. Darby Griffiths 
occupied, as is his wont, a becoming share of the attention of 
the House, or at least of its time. If ever it should be 
necessary again to talk out a Reform Bill, he promises 


to be a useful man. His eloquence is of that level character 
which forbids enthusiasm, and is strongly promotive of a 
count-out; and his resources of language, though not varied, 
are quite inexhaustible. His locus standi, to which he on this 
occasion referred, is quite impregnable; and his steadiness 
r under fire, when the impatience of an unappreciating House is 
assailing him with a volley of impolite interjections, enables him 
to cover fifty minutes with the matter which an ordinary speaker 
might find difficulty in spreading over twenty. With this sort of 
lucubration the debate was prolonged till far into the evening ; 
but it was continued entirely for the comfort of those who were 
anxious to relieve their surcharged memories of an accumulation 
of patriotic sentences. From the comforted and happy look with 
which each successive bore sat down again, it may be inferred 
that this copious discharge of prose gave them considerable 
relief. This satisfaction did not seem, however, to communicate 
itself to their scanty audience, who listened silently, contemplating 
with a kind of yey contempt the close of the hypocritical farce 
in which they had all of them borne a part. The principal 
members of the House, who might have been expected to spend 
the evening on such an occasion in ameebean abuse, each proving 
the other the most factious of mankind, sat resolutely mute. 
Mr. Horsman’s speech was a brilliant exception to the general 
character of the debate, for it was neither premeditated nor dull. 
But even his cutting and deserved sarcasms on the general insin- 
cerity failed to elicit any reply from the two official benches at 
which they were principally aimed. It was safer, on the whole, 
poe | evidently a to pretend a sudden fit of benevolence 
and turn their cheek to the smiter, than to provoke fresh criticism 
by an elaborate defence. 

It is said that the session of 1860, with all its professions, has 
effected nothing. It may have made few additions to the Statute 
book, but it has made an important accession to the public 
knowledge of public men, It has laid bare the insincerity which 
pervades our whole political system, from the party programme 
which is put into the Sovereign’s mouth to the electioneering 
promises by which a seat is gained. It bas shown how little, 
with the classes most cultivated in the land, the charms of 
honesty and self-respect are held to weigh against the miserable 
enjoyment of a moment’s passing notoriety. The “necessities 
of their position”—that is, the necessity of buying the con- 
tinuance of a place or seat by a bribe of falsehood—seem enough 
to determine any statesman and any partisan to deny the convic- 
tions he inwardly cherishes, and shout for the policy which he 
knows will be his country’s ruin. The discoveries which this 
Reform controversy has made leave upon the mind the same 
dismayed sense of insecurity that was produced by finding 
- that the particular vessels on which we most relied were a mass 
of crumbling decay. When we remember to what a terrible ordeal 
of manliness and resolution those who rule, or aspire to rule us, 
may be put by the perils which are thickening round England, the 
ravages of this dry rot of sustained and systematic insincerity 
become not a mere subject for passing satire, but a political 
danger of terrible significance. 


THE AGAPEMONE IN CHANCERY. 


ble Court of Chancery has been described by one of its 
chief officers as ‘the guardian and protector of the weak 
and helpless of every denomination, and the punisher of fraud 
and imposition in every degree ;” and, in the discharge of these 
functions, Sir John Stuart has recently been occupied for several 
days with the investigation of a case in which weakness, 
he , and imposture are united in striking combination, 
and form a whole which, apart from its legal significance, 
is well worthy. of preservation amongst the other social and 
religious curiosities of the Our readers are probabl 
familiar with the principal features of the Elysium which 
Mr. Prince has provided at Spinxton for the privileged reci- 
pients of his new theology. Some rumour from the Aga- 
pemone has for years past, at rare intervals, escaped to the outer 
world, and attested to a heedless generation the continued 
existence of a creed too subtle for the ordinary intellect, and of a 
sanctity such as every-day folk could neither appreciate in others 
nor hope to realize in themselves. We heard of a band of people 
who discarded all the ordinary trammels of civilization, lived in 
the closest community among themselves, but in total seclusion 
from the rest of their species, and occupied their leisure moments 
with the practice of hymns and hockey, and with driving a mate- 
rial carriage and four along the quiet Aten of Somersetshire, and 
a metaphorical carriage and four through all the more generally- 
accepted creeds and commandments. We are not aware, how- 
ever, that the details of the establishment, and the past his- 
tory and present opinions of its founder, have ever reached 
the public in so precise and authentic a shape as in the 
recent suit of Nottidge v. Prince. 

Some twenty years ago, it appears, this future leader of 
mankind completed his education at Lampeter, and in 1840 
became curate to a Mr. Starkey, at Charlwich, in Somer- 
setshire. Genius is always irregular in its movements and 
impatient of restraint, and before long Mr. Prince’s in- 
ability to confine himself to parochial limitations induced the 
Bishop of the diocese to bring his erratic career to an 
unexpected stand-still. Deprived of his license, but uncrushed 
in spirit, the victim of episcopal persecution turned his foot- 
steps eastwards, and his fortunate star guided him to a village 
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in Suffolk, where his ministrations recommenced, and soon 
led to his introduction to Mr. Josiah Nottidge and his four 
daughters. The Church of England, however, was not large 
enough for Mr. Prince, and another ruthless Bishop turned him 
loose upon the world. ‘This time his flight was a more deter- 
minedone. Shaking off the uncoagenial restrictions of the Esta- 
blishment, he wandered to Brighton and set up an Adullam—a 
sort of religious ‘Cave of Harmony”—where no impediment 
presented itself to the freest speculative development, and the 
moral foundations of the Church of the Future were quietly but 
surely laid. Meanwhile, such was the affection of the four Miss 
Nottidges for their late instructor, that a correspondence was 
incessantly maintained. Mr. Prince, with the serpentine wisdom 
which formed the fitting complement to the dovelike innocence 
of the rest of his character, had left servants of his own at 
Charlwich, who were to show letters written for the express pur- 
pose of influencing the expected converts; and this pleasing 
artifice was so entirely successful, that in a few months the Misses 
Nottidge found further separation unendurable, and endeavoured 
to forget in the harmonies of the Adullam the rude shocks and 
unmusical sounds which had hitherto marred the tranquillity of 
their existence. But their wanderings were not yet at an end. 
The Adullam was sweet, but it was not their destined home. 
Brighton was a mere wilderness through which the faithful were 
being led to the Land of Promise. Many great men have had an 
instinctive desire to revisit the scenes of their childhood. History 
tells us how Lord Clive resolved, in the midst of Indian con- 
uests, to repurchase the paternal acres; and in the same way, 
r. Prince’s spirit wandered fondly to his earliest curacy. 
Early in the year 1845 the little company set out upon its roan 
Mr. Starkey, the former rector of Charlwich, was conspicuous 
among the disciples. The four female Nottidges, in addition to 
other attractions, had now, by their father’s death, come into 
possession of 5000/. a-piece. Westward Ho! was breathed from 
many a quivering lip, and westward the party came safely as far 
as Taunton. And he events begin to crowd thick upon us. 
A perfect flood of special revelations burst upon Brother Prince. 
Harriet, the pe Miss Nottidge, was suddenly summoned 
into the proplet’s presence, and informed that she would be 
iving great glory to God by consenting to marry Brother 
wis Price. Harriet could not of course refuse so in- 
teresting a compliance with the decrees of heaven, and was 
forthwith enjoined to preserve the strictest secrecy. The fourth 
sister, Agnes, was next informed that God was about to confer 
an especial blessing upon her, but that, before hearing what it 
was, she must promise to comply with whatever Mr. Prince 
should enjoin. The especial blessing proved to be a marriage 
with Brother Thomas, and Miss Agnes’ very rational wish for 
some settlement in favour of any future family was met by the 
statement that the marriage would be of so strictly spiritual a 
character, “‘to carry out the purposes of God,” that any such 
rovision would be entirely unnecessary. A love-letter of 
Brother Thomas to his destined bride gives us a very pleasing 
impression of the disinterested nature of his attachment. He 
signs himself “ yours affectionately in the everlasting covenant,” 
and lays to rest any anxieties which might have previously existed 
as to the question of the settlement. He had wished for it at 
first himself; but, “last evening, ae God, the matter was 
unexpectedly brought before me.” The oracles of heaven were, 
it appears, istinetly adverse to any such prosaic proceedings, 
and she is to “ give it up to God and to trust to his faithfulness.” 
Some scruples about a promise made to her parents before her 
conversion are of course summarily disposed of. Two days 
after, the third sister, Clara, was similarly betrothed to Brother 
Cobbe, and the inspiring agency was accommodating enough to 
appoint the proper place and day for the three weddings, and 
even the costume in which the ceremony was to be undergone. 
Marriages are supposed to be made in heaven, and the 
Misses Nottidge, at any rate, might well believe in the 
propriety of a step which was sanctioned by so unusual an 
exercise of providential activity. Faith, however, is weak, 
and when they were so backsliding as to wish to bid their 
mother farewell, they are admonished to learn, by the example 
of Jonah, the awful consequences of neglecting a divine command. 
The party broke up. Prince went to Weymouth, and Mr. 
and Mrs. oan to Ilfracombe, whence, however, the former 
was speedily summofed by his religious superior. He obeyed, 
but slowly ; and Prince, who suspected his wife of being the 
cause of so reluctant a compliance, shook his clenched fist 
at Mrs. Thomas, and told her that if ever she dared tempt her 
husband to disobedience, ‘“‘God would crush her out of the 
way.”. Soon afterwards Mrs. Thomas was discovered in endea- 
vouring to dissuade her unmarried sister, Louisa Jane, from 
utting herself into Prince’s hands; and her husband seems to 
punished so disloyal an ‘act by every species of insult and 
cruelty. However, in December 1845, Louisa Jane came to 
Weymouth, and seems to have surrendered herself to delu- 
sions as to Prince’s nature and attributes which can hardly be 
mentioned without irreverence. Her relations managed to take 
her away to her mother’s house, and subsequently she was for 
nearly two years in confinement as a lunatic. In May, 1848, 
she was released on the ground that, beyond her religious delu- 
sions, no other symptom of insanity was observable, and that 
her failing health rendered any prolonged confinement unde- 
sirable. The very day of her release she was met by Brother 
Thomas, and taken into the city, and after some short delays of 


a technical character, the whole of her property was transferred 
to Prince. While she was in confinement the Agapemone had 
been established, and here it was that she resided till her death, 
in 1858. As she left-no will, her relations not unnaturally seek 
to set aside the gift, as having been made while she was “ under 
Prince’s spiritual ascendancy, and in a state of religious delu- 
sion respecting him, believing him to be the Tabernacle of God 
on earth, and that God’s spirit dwelt therein, Prince's original 
spirit bing extinct.” 

If this were all, the case would hardly seem open to discussion, 
as the ascendancy of Prince over Miss Nottidge, and her delu- 
sion ang ape him, seem ascertained beyond a doubt; but Mr. 
Prince has a good deal to say in support of the disputed gift. 
After Miss Nottidge’s release, she brought an action against 
her relations for false imprisonment, and gained a verdict; so 
that Mr. Prince’s counsel contended that her sanity at the time of 
the transfer must be taken as conclusively proved. It was but 
natural that she should feelthe deepest animosity against relations 
who, as she considered, had unjustly deprived her of liberty, and 
hould wish tobeentirely rid of a property which she might imagine 
to be the incentive of their cruelty towards her. Two of her 
sisters were living happily with their husbands at the Aga- 

mone, and she intended to join them, and had a perfect right, 
if she chose, to contribute to a sort of common stock, which she 
knew would be employed partly in defraying her own expenses, 
partly in works of piety and charity. The contention on the 
other side is that the action for false imprisonment was won 
only by Mrs. Thomas being deterred from giving evidence by 
the most cruel threats on the part of her husband; and that the 
Lunacy Commissioners, at the very time when they ordered 
Miss Nottidge’s release, expressed their opinion that her reli- 
gious delusions were still as great as ever. 

It would be useless and impertinent to endeavour to anticipate 
the decision which Sir John Stuart is about to pronounce. 
The one feeling which the story engenders is disgust at the 
wretched creature—half impostor, half fanatic—some of whose 
ill-gotten spoil may probably now be rescued for the world 
of decency and reason. Mr. Prince pronounces his doctrines 
those of the Church of England, with some slight addi- 
tions. These consist principally in the disbelief in the efficacy of 
prayer, the rejection of all religious observances except occa- 
sional hymn-singing, and in a theory of development of which 
it is enough to say that it begins with Adam, passes lightly over 
Noah and Abraham, comes in the fulness of time to the divine 
founder of Christianity, and reaches its full consummation in 
Brother Prince. “It is a remarkable fact,” says that great 
authority, “that so soon as any one has been found dispen- 
sationally perfect, that dispensation has closed and made way 
for another.” Mr. Prince has accordingly concluded his epoch. 
He was the one divine far-off event to which the hopes and 
aspirations of so many suffering ages have been directed. Society 
is about to enter upon a Paradise of Hockey. Meantime, as 
the saints are to inherit the earth, it is gratifying to perceive 
that their leader shows so keen a talent for business, and so 
advantageous a familiarity with the laws of real property.. The 
casuist in Hudibras might well inquire— 

Is’t not ridiculous and nonsense, 
A saint should be a slave to conscience ? 


Mr. Prince certainly enjoys a complete immunity from any such 
servile restriction. “If it were suggested,” he says, “to give 
me a sum of money, very probably I should learn what the willof 
God was on the subject.” We can quite believe him; and meantime, 
since he now takes his stand before a mundane tribunal, we can 
only hope that he | get such justice dealt to him as ma 
prove a warning to all those miserable adventurers who pic 
up a dirty living in the doubtful territory between imposture 
and idiotey, and whose besotted minds can see nothing in the 
sublime mysteries of our existence but so many instruments for 
arousing the superstition and ae the purses of the poor 
fools who are unlucky enough to into their hands. 


THE CENSUS AND THE DISSENTERS. 


‘WHEN a man gets up a winner from the whist or the 
hazard table, and declines to give his opponent his 
revenge, he does it at a considerable social disadvantage. If 
there grows up a horrid whisper round the room, of loaded dice, 
or something about sautfer la coupe, the winner must make wu 

his mind to it—it is the price he pays for his winnings and his 
satisfaction with them. hen it is » otha that the Dissenters, 
whoin 1850were so extremely anxious forareligious nose-counting, 
are so very much opposed to it in 1860—and when, for ten years, 
they aes Bae boasting of their winnings—a very strong suspicion 
arises that those winnings have some ugly tale belonging to 
them. If everything about the religious enumeration of 1851 was 
fair and aboveboard, and if that enumeration proved, as we have 
been told every day for ten years, that one-half of the population 
was alienated from the Church of England, what possible objec- 
tion can the Dissenters have to the a weg and repetition 
of this most consolatory truth? If the fact was so important 
and valuable in 1851, why should it not be so in 1861? Why 
should that be discovered to be now a grievous infringement of 
liberty and an assault on conscience, which ten short years ago 
was hailed asa proud result of freedom in religion? A very 
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strong suspicion arises that the great fact of the last Census is 
no fact at all, and that its authors are perfectly aware of it. 
What is the alleged fact? That more than half the popu- 
lation of England and Wales are Dissenters, because on a certain 
Sunday three millions of people went to church, and three mil- 
lions four hundred thousand went to meeting-house. Now, in 
the first place, there is no connexion whatever between the con- 
clusion and the premisses. Going to church on a particular 
Sunday, and belonging to a given religious community, &re not 
convertible terms. Out of eighteen millions of people, only six 
millions went either to church or meeting-house ; and therefore, 
even if anything were proved about the six millions, nothing 
whatever was elicited by the last Census about the twelve millions 
of Gallios. 


So that the fact alleged to be established, that one-half the 
ss erogpen had deserted the Church, turns out to be no fact; 
or just two-thirds of the people were, in 1851, never asked, and 
therefore never answered, any question about their religion at 
all. What the present Government measure attempts to do 
is really to ask the question. Mr. Baines considers, or says he 
considers, that to do what was done in 1851 is really a very fair, 
complete, and satisfactory way to get at the religious statistics 
of the whole country, and that to enumerate the places of wor- 
ship, their condition, and the attendance at them, is to estimate 
with the utmost exactness *‘ the denominational strength ”’ of the 
sects and the Church. Thus, the case is ‘‘ honourable, fair and 
impartial ;” but it is not honourable, fair, and impartial to ask 
a very plain question of every man, woman, and child in the 
country:—Sir, madam, or miss, as the case may be, Do you belong 
to the Church of England? to the Church of Rome? to the Pro- 
testant Dissenters? or to anything else? This fourfold and ex- 
haustive process, which is what the new Census Bill proposes, is not 
fair, not impartial, not honourable. It may be very tiresome, and 
a most extreme bore—and in some cases, perhaps, a great puzzle 
—to answer such a question. But it cértainly is exhaustive of the 
whole population—it really has a meaning. It certainly would 
produce something more reliable than the process of 1851, which, 
now that we have had ten years to look into it, is found to be 
made up of some exceedingly curious physiological and moral 
facts. For example, we learn from the last Census that in 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, where a body called the Wesleyan 
Reformers possess ten places of worship with sittings for 1184 per- 
sons, at the evening service of Census Sunday just 2285 persons 
attended ; which feat in the art of packing—unless the occasion 
was a love-feast, and every Jack had a Jill on his knees—would 
be hard to account for. No less puzzling would be the parallel 
fact which, at the same time, occurred among the Roman Catholics 
in the same town, who, having accommodation for 380 persons, 
returned their attendants at a single morning service at 3228, 
and at a single evening service at 800; while the Mormonites of 
Leeds—a fact worthy of Mr. Baines’ especial attention—with 
“Church accommodation ” for 1220 hearers, had the courage to 
return their attendants at morning worship at 3644. Doubt- 
less, in spiritual things, we are not to look for the operation of 
the Jaws—numbers and space are conditions which 
we do not expect to recognise in systems where miraculous 
powers still survive. But it is not the business of the State 
to encourage those heavenly interpositions by which the bodies 
of our Roman Catholic friends in Bradford are so volatilized 
and etherealized that a man only occupies the space of four square 
inches and a quarter, and by which, Kehama-like, the Mormon- 
ites are so self-multiplied as to be in two places at once; and 
therefore it strikes us that the Census arrangement for 1861, 
which proposes to relieve the different denominations from the 
task of making their own statistics and their own miracles— 
which was what they did on the last occasion—is on the whole 
an improvement. 


The Dissenters, however, think not, and they have been 
crowing so long and so loudly against the tyranny of the 
coming year, that they have at last produced from the other 
farmyard a Church crow quite as long and quite as loud, and, we 
must add, only produced by the swagger and bluster of Dissent. 
The Churchmen went up in force to Lord Palmerston on 
Wednesday, by “7 of answer to the Palace-yard Hampdens 
and the Pilgrim Fathers of the Liberation Society. Tt is 
just a repetition of what happened on the Church-rate ques- 
tion. The Dissenters have again provoked, by their bigotry 
and narrow-mindedness, an agitation just as powerful and 
angry as their own—or, as it seems, a little more powerful. 
One thing the Liberation Society has most effectually done. 
It has beaten Churchmen in Parliament so often that at length 
the Church has learned, though late, the arts of combination, 
agitation, stimulation, and deputation. As bystanders we have 
no especial gratification in seeing the plot thicken and the rival 
hosts and camps of Church and Dissent set in battle array 

ainst each other. But it is only in self-defence that 

urchmen have begun these tactics. An invasion panic has 
overtaken them. If the Liberation Society had not so very 
plainly told us that they had an eye to the Rhenish Pro- 
vinces of the Church—if they had not so piously assured us that 
they were making war for an ecclesiastical principle and a 
religious idea, that they had a conscience and a monopoly of it, 
and that, like France, Dissent had a certain natural and 
geographical destiny to fulfil—we should not have had that very 
miscellaneous body of irregular volunteers mustering in force 


at Cambridge House during the present week. As it is, we 
must make up our minds to these warlike demonstrations. 
We must surrender ourselves as we best can to the Income- 
tax of Church Unions, and the loan for fortifications in the 
shape of Church Defence Societies, and all the rest of it. 
Almost anything would be better than the despotism of the 
Liberation Society ; and if we are to have the whole country torn 
in pieces by religious faction fights, we wish special ill-luck to 
Little Bethel and Bethesda. As we do not intend, under 
any circumstances, to be dictated to by Dr. Forster and 
Mr. Apsley Pellatt, and as we think the tender mercies of 
the Three Denominations would be a bad exchange even for 
Dr. Bickersteth and Mr. 8. Waldegrave, we most heartily wish 
confusion to the Liberation Society, if for no other reason, 
because they began the row. ‘The Churchmen, to do them 
justice, only began to find out their danger when Dr. Forster 
was thundering in the last ditch; but now that the Church 
Defenders are alive, and seem just as polemical and hot and angry 
as the Dissenters, and as the hehe must go on, we are glad Lord 
Palmerston has announced that, in the matter of the Census, 
he is not going to be bullied ‘out of common sense and common 
honesty by the Liberation Society and the sixteen gentlemen 
who met at Fendall’s Hotel, or the sixty-and-six who assembled 
on Tuesday morning at the Freemasons’ Hall. To be sure, 
the Premier is very likely only making a moral virtue out 
of a political necessity. He is quite prepared to stand by the 
Government Bill, and not to abandon the personal examination 
claiise, not only because the scheme is just, convenient, and fair, 
not only because the last census “indicated nothing but the 
accidental presence of persons at places of worship” on a par- 
ticular day, but because (though this was not se openly avowed), 
while the gentlemen of Fendall’s Hotel threatened the Ministers 
with the loss of sixteen votes, Mr. Disraeli, who came out on 
Wednesday in the character of a defender of the Church—and 
so surprised were the reporters at the first appearance of that 
versatile performer in the grave part which he assumed at short 
notice, that they generally called. him Mr. Boswell—did on that 
occasion take upon himself to assure the Government that they 
might depend upon the support of “ the very large party” whom 
he represented in this matter. 

Thus, on the whole, we may be thankful that there is a chance, 
in this business of the Census, of fair play. The Dissenters— 
who, to do them justice, ought not to be identified with the 
Liberation Society and the turbulent tribunes of Freemasons’ 
Hall—are in this dilemma. They must either abandon the 
whole notion of a religious enumeration—a scheme which, by the 
way, in 1851, was proposed by Dissenters, carried out by Dis- 
senters, tabulated, annotated, and published by Dissenters—or 
they must submit to the Bill now before Parliament. The 
Returns of 1851 are shown to be a perfect sham—incomplete, 
defective, mendacious, and proving nothing. But, now that a 
real enumeration is offered them, Dissenting gentlemen, repre- 
sented by the tender-hearted Mr. Burnett and the conscientious 
Mr. Eckett, whoever they may be, find out that religion is a 
matter between man and his God, and that nobody has a right to 
ask questions about it. They have no objection to say, for 
three hundred and sixty-four days in the year, what their reli- 

ious profession is, and rather like to boast of being Particular 

aptists, or Glassites, or Sandemanians, as the case may be; but 
on one day in the year—or rather on one day in ten years— 
when the enumerator knocks at the door, they have very serious 
conscientious doubts and great searchings of heart—a periodical 
fit of the scruples which is a recurring decimal, whose period is 
decennial, and happens to concur with Census Day. We are glad 
that for once Lord Palmerston has set his face against ieapelioh 
cant of this sort. 


REVIEWS. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS* 


CARCELY any book written a century ago enjoys greater 
S eg reel ion than Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Many 
of the biographies still remain the only readable account of 
minor ts; and if the lives of the greater poets have since 
received more elaborate notices, they havenever been described 
and criticised with more judgment and wit. Johnson’s book 
was the first work of criticism written in the modern fashion, 
and the greater part of it is exactly what critics of the present 
day would say if they knew how to say it. It is only as a model 
of critical writing that we now propose to speak of so well-known 
a work. Few educated persons have failed to enjoy, at some 
time of their lives, the pleasure of reading these charmin 
volumes; but it is necessary not only to read, but to re-re 
them, in order to see what we may term their critical construc- 
tion—the principles on which the criticism is based, and the arts 
by which it is set off to so much advantage. Much the greater part 
of criticism consists in applying common sense to decide on the 
value of what has been written, and in stating the result in a 
telling style. In this department of criticism Johnson is un- 
rivalled, and so far his criticising must remain a permanent 
model to all English critics. A few examples will best show 
what we mean, and as examples may be best taken from the 


* Johnson's Lives of the Poets, London: Murray. 
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Lives which are probably most familiar to the reader, we will 
confine ourselves to those of Pope and Swift. These two 
Lives supply abundant instances both of the application of 
Johnson’s strong common sense, and of the happy turns of lan- 
fusge which gave point to the expression of his judgment. 

here is also another department of criticism in which the 
critic shows his appreciation of authors whom he thoroughly 
admires, and connects the particular views of the author whom 
he is studying with a general system of morals. Here Johnson 
is, we think, greatly inferior to the critics who have succeeded 
him, and especially to Coleridge. His moral remarks are, 
indeed, so badly expressed, and so near the surface, that they 
may be examined rather as warnings than as models. There 
are moral passages in the Lives so bad as to make a critic 
feel reasonably alarmed, and incline him to abstain from 
moral remarks altogether. It is only for the pungent expression 
of the dictates of common sense that Johnson deserves any high 
praise as a critic. 

We may class the instances in which his common sense is 
eminently and successfully displayed under the several heads of. 
the examination of particular Singuighies! facts, the criticism of 
ideas and notions peculiar to the poet of whom he is speaking, 
and the exposure of delusions more widely entertained, But con- 
nected with the circumstances of the poet’s history. Under the 
first head, the instances will necessarily be of a rather trivial 
nature; but most of the facts of any man’s life are trivial, 
except to himself, and it is one of the first duties of biographical 
criticism to pass a rapid judgment or raise a passing doubt, so 
as to put these trivial facts before the reader’s mind in the right 
light. It so happens that, both in the Life of Swift and in that 
of Pope, there is an example of this kind of criticism as applied 
to statements regarding the trivial subject of the poet's eating. 
Johnson tells us that Swift attributed the illness which tormented 
him through life to an indiscretion which he committed as a boy 
in eating too largely of fruit. Ninety-nine biographers out of a 
hundred would Tere let this statement pass. Swift might be 
expected to be the best judge of his own stomach; and if he said 
that he made himself ill with eating fruit, why should he be 
contradicted? But Johnson remarks, that “‘ the original of dis- 
eases is commonly obscure. Almost every boy eats as much 
fruit as he can get without any great inconvenience.” This is 
obvious, but it is also undeniable; and after we have read it, we 
feel very doubtful as to the cause of Swift’s illness. In the same 
way he tells us that Pope was very fond of good living, and that 
his kind friends ascribed his death to the free use of a silver 
saucepan in which he used to boil Jampreys. On this Johnson 
unanswerably observes, *‘ ‘hat he loved too well to eat, is cer- 
tain; but that his sensuality shortened his life will not be hastily 
concluded, when it is remembered that a conformation so irre- 
gular Jasted six-and-fifty years, notwithstanding such pertina- 
cious diligence of study and meditation.” 

There cannot be a better instance of critical common sense 
applied to the opinions of a particular poet than is afforded by 
the commentary which Scie appends to the story of the 
Unfortunate Lady on whom Pope wrote his elegy. He gravely 
tells the story first—how the lady loved, was separated, and died 
rather than endure the separation ; and he then remarks, ‘ From 
this account, given with evident intention to raise the lady’s 
character, it does not appear that she had any claim to praise, 
nor much to compassion. She seems to have been impatient, 
violent, and ungovernable. Her uncle’s power could not have 
lasted long; the hour of liberty and choice would have come in 
time. But her desires were too hot for delay, and she liked self- 
murder better than suspense.” This is a perfectly just and 
legitimate account of the facts as stated, and yet the Unfortunate 
Lady is entirely annihilated by them. The reader enjoys the 
pleasure of seeing things put upon a sound footing, and this 
pleasure is, perhaps, heightened by the consciousness that, 
until he read the commonsense criticism, he thought the Un- 
fortunate Lady a very interesting young woman. Of course 
everything depends on the criticism in such a case being per- 
fectly legitimate. It is easy to vulgarize every subject of poetry 
by describing it in the language of contemptuous prose. Bat we 
feel that if the history of this lady was as it is represented by 
her admirers, it was very little to her credit, and that therefore 
she never deserved to be made a heroine. Much in the same 
way, Johnson comments on a passage in the preface to the 
Miscellanies, in which Pope complains of the robberies com- 
mitted upon authors by the clandestine seizure and sale of their 
papers, and states that the cabinets of the sick and the closets 
of the dead have been broken open and ransacked. We natu- 
rally accept the fact as historical, and feel a generous indigna- 
tion at the wrong done to such illustrious men, until we read 
Johnson’s sarcastic remark—‘ as if those violences were often 
committed for papers of uncertain and accidental value, which 
are rarely provoked by real treasures—as if epigrams and essays 
were in danger where gold and diamonds are safe.” So, again, 
by a few caustic sentences, Johnson entirely dissipates all the 
admiration which Pope tried to raise in his readers by speaking 
slightingly of what he had written. ‘One of Pope’s favourite 
topics,” says Johnson, “is contempt of his own poetry. For 
this, if @ had been real, he would deserve no commendation; 
and in this he was certainly not sincere, for his high value of 
himself was sufficiently observed ; and of what could he be proud 
but of his poetry?” 

Among. the delusions which Johnson notices as shared by the 


particular poet of whom mention is being made, but also as common 
to many other people, may be instanced the supposition of Swift 
that he honoured himself by affecting an equality with the gre 
and the supposition of Pope that the whole world was absor'! 

in thinking what he and his literary friends were doing. 
Johnson tells us that in Swift’s letters there frequently appears 
“an affectation of familiarity with the great, an ambition of 
momentary equality sought and enjoyed by the neglect of those 
ceremonies which custom has established Leteeen one rank and 
another.” He then proceeds to hold up this affectation to ridi- 
cule, and to justify himself for doing so. “ This transgression 
regularity was by Swift and his admirers fermed greatness 0 
soul. But a great mind disdains to hold anything by courtesy, 
and, therefore, never usurps what a lawful claimant may take 
away.” The exposure of "Po s delusion is still better, because 
it is not quite so solemn. “ It is evident,” Johnson says, “ that 
Pope’s own importance swells often in his mind. He is afraid 
writing lest the clerks of the Post-office should know his secrets ; 
he has many enemies ; he considers himself as surrounded by uni- 
versal jealousy ;” “‘ after many deaths and many dispersions, two 


or three of us, says Pope, may still be brought together, not to 


plot, but to divert ourselves, and the world too, if it pleases,” 
and we can live together and “show what friends wits may be, 
in spite of all the fools in the world.” Johnson proceeds to make 
mincemeat of this. ‘All this while it was likely that the clerks 
did not know his hand; he certainly had no more enemies than 
a public character like his inevitably excites; and with what 
degree of friendship the wits might live very few were so much 
fools as ever to inquire.” Considering that Johnson himself 
lived among all the wits of his time, and was the centre of one of 
the best literary circles that have ever been formed in England, 
it is in the highest degree creditable to him that his common 
sense was too strong to allow him to suppose that society may be 
divided into a knot of literary gods and a mass of outside wor- 
shippers. It is to be regretted that his common sense has not 
descended in any large or complete degree to this generation, 
Critical common sense is, however, never very effective unless 

it is aided by a telling and pointed style. Partly by a natural 

ift, partly by long practice, Johnson had the power of putting 
his common sense in nearly as good a form as it could be put in; 
and it is interesting to observe low he produces the effeet which 
every reader, however rapid, cannot fail to admire. Sometimes 
there is a single expression which is either ambitious or neat 
enough to arrest our attention. Thus, in speakin of the influ. 
ence exercised by Martha Blount in determining Pope to insert 
an insult to Mr. Allen in his will, he says, “ Pope suffered his 
testament to be polluted with female resentment.” But generally 
the style is rather pointed than ambitious. Slight sarcasms are 
put indirectly, and almost as matters of fact. Thus we are told 
that Swift obtained his degree at Dublin by special favour—‘‘a 
term used in that University to denote want of merit.” This is 
quite in the vein of the best jokes of the Dictionary. Sometimes 
the sarcasm is skilfully veiled in the narrative, and the comment 
on a course of proceeding is put in the shape of a historical fact, 
Pope, for instance, is said to have attempted to terrify the world 
by a threat that he would not write any more. Johnson quietly 
adds, ‘‘ When he talked of laying down his pen, those who sat 
round him entreated and implored; and self-love did not suffer 
him to suspect that they went away and laughed.” Jobnson had 
no means whatever of knowing that, as a fact, they did go away 
and laugh, but he wishes to insinuate it wa@ likely they did so; 
and, in order to insinuate it strongly, he states it as historically 
true. He is often also extremely happy in adding a metaphorical 
illustration at the end of a piece of sarcastic reasoning, so as to 
terminate the passage with as much point as possible. For 
instance, in the part of Pope's Life to which we have already 
referred, where the poet is stated to have complained of the 
danger to which literary papers are exposed, Johnson ends b 
saying, “A cat hunted for its musk is, according to Pope's 
account, but the emblem of a wit winded by the ksellers.” 
The introduction of the technical word “ winded” in this sentenée 
is a little master-stroke of neat yee 

Usuaily Johnson, where he is really good, is more elaborate 

and where he is sarcastic, he generally gains by the involved 
and highly-wrought construction of his sentences. It is von | 
when he is didactic and moral that he is tedious and confused, 
The concluding words of the following passage ubout Pope's 
grotto at Twickenham are perhaps rather stilted, but otherwise 
afford a model of quiet ridicule. ‘A grotto is not often the wish 
or the pleasure of an Englishman, who has more frequent need 
to solicit than to exclude. the sun; but Pope’s excavation was 
requisite as an entrance to his garden, and as some men try to 
be proud of their defects, he extracted an ornament from an 
inconvenience, and vanity produced a grotto where necessity 
enforced a passage.” Johnson also understood the art of con- 
densing a long train of reasoning into a single sentence. For 
pon 4 he thus disposes of Swift’s project of an English 
Academy, and of the reasoning by which the project was s 
ported. ‘The certainty and stability which, contrary to all 
experience, he thinks attainable, he pre oses to secure by in- 
stituting an Academy, the decrees of which every man would 
have been willing, and many would have been proud, to disobey, 
and which, being renewed by successive elections, would ina 
short time have differed from itself.” If the reasoning contained 
in this sentence had been drawn out fully, it would have filled 
a closely-printed octavo page. The same sort of skill is ex- 
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hibited in many passages where different opinions on the same 
oint are brought into close juxtaposition, and the reader is 
ed up to thinking the one last assigned is the best. Thus, 
Johnson tells us that Swift often slept at a penny lodging, and 
then goes on:—‘This practice Lord Orrery imputes to his 
innate love of grossness and vulgarity ; some may ascribe it to 
his desire of surveying human life through all its varieties ; and 
others, perhaps with equal probability, to a passion which seems 
to have been deeply fixed in his heart, the love of a shilling.” 
A writer who can frame such ‘passages —— delights in 
them, and Johnson is very fond of constructing his sentences 
in an inverted order merely because it pleases him to exercise 
his ingenuity and his command over language. He frequently 
frames his sentences in this way—* To charge those favourable 
representations which men give of themselves with the guilt of 
hypocritical falsehood would show more severity than know- 
ledge.” Here, we may observe, that not only is the language 
twisted, but the thought is highly condensed. For we do not 
suspect that any one would do the thing that is denounced until 
we find it denounced, and the offence is thus hypothetically 
inserted in a sentence framed to condemn it. In the same way 
Johnson says, in the Life of Swift—‘‘ Three years afterwards 
was published the Zale of a Tub. Of this book charity may be 
persuaded to think that it might be written by a man of 
peculiar character without ill intention, but it is certainly of 
dangerous example.” From this sentence we have to gather 
that the Zale of a Tub is a dangerous book—that it is not 
certain whether the author designed it should be so—that it 
would require a charitable mind to believe he did not—that it is 
not certain that any mind, however charitable, could believe it— 
that in any case it must take much persuasion to come to such a 
conclusion—that charity itself would only believe that the author 
might have written innocently, not that he did so—and that he 
could not possibly have done so unless he had been of a peculiar 
character. To condense all this into a neat flowing sentence 
shows great skill, and the author will generally be rewarded by 
the pleasure he takes in its construction. It does not, however, 
follow that he will always please all readers. The mass of man- 
kind is too indolent, and reads too hastily, to consider elaborate 
and condensed sentences anything but a bore. ‘The few who 
take the pains to unravel them will rate them as highly as the 
thought expended on them deserves. But the many will much 
prefer something simpler and plainer, and the popularity of 
Johnson has been sustained because his style in narration is 
simple, and his more pointed and sareastic sentences are often 
short and neat. 

Johnson, as we, have said, was not great in appreciatory 
criticism. He was far too generous not to praise heartily when 
he praised at all, and everything he praises would be praised in 
these days for the exact qualities he finds in it to approve. He 
is fur too good a critic to be always snecring. Nothing can be 
warmer and more unreserved than his panegyriec on Dryden's 
Odes and Pope's Rape of the Lock. But he did not care much 
for the very highest poetry, and he had none of the meta- 
physical analysis which Coleridge worked with so much subtlety 
a few years later. His style also is full of imperfection when- 
ever he begins to indulge in reflections that belong to his own 
philosophy of morals. ‘Those dreadful sentences beginning with 
‘He that,” and divided off into couplets of opposed adjectives 
and substantives, are not so frequent in the Lives as they are in 
his earlier works ; Wt they come much too often. They were 
perhaps appropriate and acceptable to the age in which they 
appeared, and we may hope that it is a sign of our advancing 
virtue that they are no longer palatable to us. At any rate, they 
prevent our regarding the Lives as a model of more than partial 
excellence for modern criticism to imitate. 


LUCILE* 


F Embed life-poem, more than twice as long as Hamlet, in 
dimeter rhyming anapests—piqué with aphorisms on every 
subject, human and divine, and terminating, like Maud and 
Sword and Gown, in the Crimean war—is a sad trial of a reader’s 
faith. Nevertheless, we promise him something like an agree- 
able disappointment. Much may be said, and has been said, 
—e * novels in rhyme,” but, after all, the great question is 
whether the particular work is well or ill executed. From the 
Odyssey to Faust, and from Faust to Aurora Leigh, there has 
been a tendency, shared alike by poets and by poetasters, to 
avail themselves of the freedom conceded to verse for purposes 
which the novelist sometimes claims as his monopoly. We see 
no reason for any pedantic division of labour between the two 
branches of literature. While we utterly disclaim the practice 
of censuring one thing because it is not something else, we equall 
rotest against damning a poem because it is in fact a novel. 
Lo visit upon its author the sins of a vicious school with which 
he has some affinities is manifestly unjust. If it sustains the 
reader's interest and offends good taste by no grosser impro- 
priety than violations of ‘the unities,” we are perfectly prepared 
to judge it on its own merits. We shall proceed to apply this 
test to Lucile. 
The heroine is an orphan heiress, daughter of an adven- 
turous Frenchman and a native Indian lady, from whom she 


* Lucile. By Owen Meredith, Author of “The Wanderer,” “ Clytem- 
nestra,” &c, London: Chapman and Hall. 1860, 


derives the glowing temperament which is to be sublimed into 
self-sacrifice. Possessed of what the author calls a “dual iden- 
tity”—compounded, so far as we can discover, of the indepen- 
dence of genius and feminine intensity of emotion—she is repre- 
sented as forced into eternal antagonism with “the world.” 
“The world,” in the poetical creed of Owen Meredith, occupies 
a place somewhat like that assigned to his favourite element by 
an Ionic philosopher. By affinity or opposition to it, the cha- 
racter of every man or woman is determined. Lucile, being not 
only a woman of genius, but “THE WOMAN OF GENIUS,” is 
lunged by the necessity of her oppressive individuality into a 

ruitless contest with the selfish materialism of society, which is 
at one time described under the metaphor of a snarling dog, at 
another under that of a stinging-nettle :— 

For the world is a nettle; disturb it, it stings: 

Grasp it firmly, it stings not. On one of two things, 

If you would not be stung, it behoves you to settle: 

Avoid it, or crush it. She crush’d not the nettle ; 

For she could not; nor would she avoid it: she tri 

With the weak hand of woman to thrust it aside, 

And it stung her. A woman is too slight a thing 

To trample the world without feeling its sting. 


No wonder that in the loneliness engendered by so anti-social 
a strife— 
Unknown 

To herself, all her instincts, without hesitation, 

Embraced the idea of self-immolation. 
She falls in love, very young, with Lord Alfred Vargrave, a 
younger son of a noble English family, whose “ chief fault” is— 

An unconscious awe 

Of the little world, falsely called great, and the law 

Of its lawless dictators— 
and whose weakness of pores is so conceived as to represent 
the exact complement of Lucile’s exuberance of energy in the 
formation of asingle perfect human being. However, a mariaye de 
convenance forestalls this auspicious conjunction, and unites the 
heroine to the Count de Nevers, who dies in a few months, 
leaving her a widow. Several years pass, after a futile attempt 
to renew the former relation, and meanwhile Alfred Vargrave 
has become a b/asé man of the world— 

Both brilliant and brittle, both bold and unstable, 

Indecisive, yet keen— 
secking peace of mind and conscience in travelling; while 
Lucile, still maintaining the mysterious yet attractive isolation 
of her character, is the idol of Continental watering-places. 
Roused by the intelligence of Lord Alfred’s intended marriage 
to Matilda Darcy, she writes the note with which the poem 
opens, claiming a return of letters by his own hand. * Cousin 
John,” by far the most sensible person in the story, warns him 
in vain against the danger of a meeting. On his way, he falls in 
with his Biticed rival, the Due de Luvois, a fiery and haughty 
French Legitimist. His passion of course revives, and more than 
a hundred pages are devoted to the development of a comedy of 
errors resulting in a point-blank refusal of the Duke, who how- 
ever, with diabolical malignity, suggests a very opposite suspicion 
to Alfred’s mind, and thus frustrates the union which could alone 
fill the void in two desolate natures. The “Second Part” exhibits 
Alfred already married to Matilda (by a too literal adoption of 
Lucile’s advice), and quartered at Ems. Lucile and the Duke 
reappear on the scenes, the former already dead to the world, 
jn Dent only on the heavenly task of regenerating Alfred, espe- 
cially in respect of his scarcely-disguised indifference towards 
his wife, whose affections the revengeful Luvois is meanwhile 
systematically estranging. Lucile triumphs, and the fraudulent 
failure of an Evangelical banker, uncle of Matilda and trustee 
of her fortune, consummates Alfred’s moral conversion. By 
dint of self-denying exertion, he repairs the loss in the course of 
years, and lives to bless Lucile as his saviour. The crowning 
victory is won over Luvois, who, goaded by Lucile’s rebukes at 
Ems into desperate efforts, has become a French general of 
division at the siege of Sebastopol. One proof of self-abnegation 
is still wanting—his consent to the marriage of his favourite 
niece with Alfred’s son, now a yours soldier lying wounded in 
the English camp. Lucile—who by this time is the “ Sour 
Seraphine” attached as a minister of mercy to the French camp— 
appears for the last time, and adjures her ancient lover to make 
this final sacrifice of his life-long revenge. She exerts her sin- 
gular power to the full, towers above him in more than mortal 
stature, and— 

looks down on him from the whole 
Lonely length of a life. 


Luvois succumbs, forgives Alfred in the person of his son, and 
confesses, in effect, that he owes the salvation of his soul to 
Lucile. Her mission is now over— 

The mission of genius on earth! To uplift, 

Purify, and confirm by its own ious gift, 

The world, in despite of the ot dull endeavour 

To degrade, and drag down, and oppose it for ever. 

The mission of genius: to watch, and to wait, 

To renew, to redeem, and to regenerate. 

The mission of woman on earth! to give birth 

To the mercy of Heaven descending on earth. 

The mission of woman: permitted to bruise a 

The head of the serpent, and sweetly infuse, 

Through the sorrow and sin of earth’s register’d curse, 

The blessing which mitigates all: born to nurse, 

And to soothe, and to solace, to help and to heal 

The sick world that leans on her, This was Lucile, 
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The first thing that will strike the reader of this fantastic yet 
clever poem is the thoroughly ‘‘ un-English” tone of it. Frivolit 
and unscrupulousness are not with us considered as the antithesis 
of “ genius,” but of solid sense'and conscientiousness. That idea 
of “the world” which is wholly made up of its foibles, its dissi- 


pations, its intrigues, and its baseness, lias no place in the minds. 


of tolerably thoughtful people, except as an object of denuncia- 
tion in practical sermons. Seon there it is wisely coupled with 
two other ghostly enemies, “the flesh” and “ the devil,” of which 
Owen Meredith takes little account, but which, we submit, still 
play an pene part in human affairs. Again, women do not 
in England devote themselves to the task of acquiring influence 
over men ;. nor is even our fashionable life so continuous a tissue 
of manceuvres, jealousies, and petty diplomacy as the frequenter 
of French salons might suppose. To an English reader, the 
very improbable scene between Lucile and Alfred, in a storm 
improvised for the occasion, after the manner of Virgil, does not 
seem half so absurd as the self-consciousness and metaphysics by 
which the familiar passion of love is mystified, or the transparent 
and clumsy flattery by which Luvois all but beguiles Matilda 
into infidelity. The mood in which the author satirizes the follies 
of Vanity Fair, and the atmosphere through which he views it, 
seem to us essentially conventional, and tainted with not a few 
of those vices which he scathes so remorselessly. It is like 
Machiavelli’s treatises on political morality, or Plato's dialectical 
diatribes against the Sophists. 

It is the besetting sin of modern novelists and poets to aim at 
giving a new view of life, instead of taking it as it is, and pre- 
senting their characters in some intelligible relation to it. The 
sermonizing and prophetical tone which spoils so many good 
literary efforts, and the interpolation of long disquisitions on 
things in general which has superseded the old art of making 
the story carry its own moral, are the direct result of this pro- 

nsity. Circulating libraries teem with productions in the 

ighest departments of literature which have no claims to be 
works of art, but are infinitely rich in spiritual experiences, 
and infinitely incontinent in the expression of them. ticence 
has ceased to be a literary virtue. The present generation thinks 
aloud. It cannot bear its moments of melancholy or indulge its 
sentimentality without parading these feelings and dogmatizin 
upon them. ‘There were times when to live without wounds an 
bruises, and to die in peace, was accounted a blessing; but so 
exquisite is our present sensibility, that if a would-be genius 
is attacked by conscientious doubts, or finds himself out of 
harmony with society, his groans are heard through Christen- 
dom. ‘Garganum mugire putes nemus aut mare Tuscum.” 
At all events, let not poetry be degraded to rhetorical declama- 
tion to satisfy this craving. “Life” is too vast a subject for a 
m. Even novels, which have an advantage in length, and are 
permitted to use easier methods of transporting a reader from 
one scene to another, should be confined to one of its aspects. 
But to combine a lofty didactic tone with verisimilitude of minute 
details, the exigencies of metre, and the nameless conditions of 
poetry, is practically impossible. “ Both missing the moral and 
marring the rhyme” is predicable of many passages in Lucile 
itself. The tripping conversational metre and the jingling repe- 
tition of the same word in one line, which is a literary trick of 
our author—however favourable to lively sallies on the universal 
religion of dinner, on Murray's Handbooks, and the ‘ Theatre 
Frangais"—are totally inadequate to the expression of the 
deep passions and truths which Owen Meredith aspires to 
expound. We think he misjudges public taste when he antici- 
pates (pp. 249, 250) that Lucile will be branded as unclassical by 
one class, aS earnestness by another, and common- 
place by a third. e believe, on the contrary, that he will get 
ust credit for a sincerity which enables him to be eloquent where 
- is least practical, as well as for a delicacy of fancy and obser- 
vation which will make whatever he writes readable. The 
censure which he has cause to apprehend is one that he will share 
with a very numerous class of writers, who, at an age when their 
experience is not ripe enough for the conduct of a case or the 
management of a business, undertake the enterprise of “ world- 
bettering,” and throw off extempore theories on every subject 
which wiser heads shrink from entertaining. 

The weakest reasoning and falsest sentiment in the whole 
story is to be found ia the concluding canto. It is possible that 
a character like that of Luvois might find in war a desperate 
remedy for some of its diseases. But to evolve from this excep- 
tional case a general law, and to reduce the bellicose instinct to 
a creed, is too monstrous a sophistry to be sheltered under Mr. 
Tennyson's mischievous example. ‘‘ Man,” we learn, “is born 
on a battle-field ;” that is, he finds himself in antagonism with 
the brute forces of Nature; this contest over— 

Behold! he is brought face to face 
With a new foe—himself! 


And because material obstacles and evil passions need a struggle 
to overcome them, Owen Meredith accepts the struggles occa- 
sioned by religious persecution and ordinary warfare as provi- 
dential conditions of the universe. Wordsworth had eulogized 
“* Carnage” as ‘‘ God's daughter ;” and the author of Lucile com- 
placently develops the same idea— 

And man can no more exclude war than he can 

Exclude sorrow; for both are conditions of man 

And agents of God. Truth’s supreme revelations 

Come in sorrow to man, and in war come to nations, 


A view more directly cont to that of the Apostle St. 
James it is impossible to conceive ; and we are very curious to 
learn by what process the ameliorating agency of war operates. 
The remedy is as old as human nature, and we should like to 


know what vice war has as ~ shown a tendency to mitigate. . 


Have lust, jealousy, selfishness, cruelty, or fraud proved 
themselves incompatible with the desolation of provinces, and 
the sacking of towns? Or, to take a particular instance, was 
the moral condition of England between 1815 and 1854 less 
satisfactory than during the period when the Prince Regent was 
the head of our society, when the annals of crime were diversified 
by Luddite riots and Burking, and when religion was in a state 
which produced by reaction the austerities of Methodism? We 
shall not pursue the subject further. The highest and truest 
aim of the poet is to inspire a universal sympathy. When he 
sacrifices this sublime ambition for the sake of echoing a cry of 
the day, and of vieing with Parliamentary and newspaper de- 
claimers, he barters gold for copper, fame for popularity. ‘ Owen 
Meredith”’ seems capable of choosing the better part ; but if he 
must needs be so stern a censor of the world’s weaknesses, he 
should not pay compliments to its crimes. 


LAMARTINE’S “MARY STUART.’* 


M DE LAMARTINE is doubtless a man of genius, 
e but we do not — see ~~ he should have written a 
book about Mary Queen of Scots. Of course it is prettily and 
pleasantly written, but we cannot say that we know anything 
more about Queen Mary after reading it. There is no pretence 
to special research in the author’s own portion—the little there 
is in that way comes entirely from the translator. M. de 
Lamartine’s account of Mary Stuart reads like one of those old 
panegyrics (in the original meaning of the word) where an 
author wrote or spoke about a certain subject, not because he 
knew more than other people about that subject, but because 
he was supposed to be able to speak or write more elegantly 
than other people upon any subject. The present volume pro- 
fesses to be translated from the unpublished French MS, of M. 
de Lamartine—a rather odd process, as it seems to us. That 
unpublished MS. is, we doubt not, a very pleasing and elegant 
piece of French composition—a finished rhetorical exercise, after 
the manner of Isocrates. As such, we do not deny that it might 
be worth publishing in French; but a production of this sort, 
where style must be everything and matter nothing, is hardly 
worth translating into another language. The English trans- 
lation of M. de Lamartine’s Mary Stuart becomes simply a 
rather meagre sketch of her life, with no new information, and 
no argument upon disputed points. To a person who had never 
read the story before, it would give a fairly clear, though 
rather inadequate, idea of its leading incidents ; but it is hardly 
needed by those who have been used to hear of Mary, and the 
disputes about her, in one shape or another, all their ¢ 

The translator is one of those provoking people who sign them- 
selves by initials. “J. H.M.” seems to have taken a good deal 
more pains with the history of the times than M. de Lamartine 
himself. He or she—we are always in doubt when once among 
the anonymous and the initial—adds an Appendix almost as bi 
as the book, which does not indeed contain anything very origi 
or profound, but which at least shows something like care 
bestowed on the subject. In short, M. de Lamartine, like any 
rhetor of old times, needed a commentator, and “J. H. M.” 
kindly undertakes the place. The times he is immediately con- 
cerned with he seems to know something of, though surely he is 
doing that which Blackstone says even an Act of Parliament 
cannot do, when he talks (p. 12) of ‘“‘ Anne du Bourg” and “ her 
executioners.” It would odd if a student of the sixteenth 
century never heard of Anne, Duke of Montmorency and Con- 
stable of France; and we have visions, less distinct, certainly, 
of a certain Lord Anne Hamilton, even in our own island. 

But “J. H. M.” in another place gives us occasion to raise 
once more that warning voice which we have already raised so 
often. People who date their books from Paris had better not 
write about the Carolingians. It must have been under Imperial 
auspices that ‘‘J. H. M.” learned to believe that Charles the 
Great's dchildren talked French. Whenever one hears that 
sort of thing, one gathers up a sort of savour of the frontier of 
the Rhine, or, for aught we know, of the Elbe, the Oder, or the 
Vistula. “J. H.M.,” in tracing out the history of the House 
of Guise, tells us that Lorraine=“‘ Lothaire-regne, ‘ the kingdom 
of Lothaire,’ grandson of Charlemagne, and iakesiber of a third 

rt of his empire.” Lorraine from ‘ Lothaire-regne,” is rather 
Tike Charing from “ chére reine,” because Queen Eleanor'’s cross 
stood there. Yet we dare say that Frenchmen piously believe 
that Kaiser Lothar spoke French with the best Imperial-Parisian 
accent of 1860. ‘ Lothariiregnum” is of course common enough, 
but most surely the French form “ Lorraine” is not derived even 
from that, but is a corruption of “ Lotharingia,” “‘ Lothringen”— 
the good old Teutonic -* ing” being duly scraped out by Gallic 
tongues and pens. Moreover, that “ this dukedom became a 
fief of the French crown in the tenth century” might be a very 
convenient doctrine for either Louis XV. or Napoleon III. ; but 
we fancy it would have sounded rather strange to Otto the Great 
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or to Henry III. Nor do we quite catch the sense in which 
Margaret of Anjou, Queen of England, can be called “a daughter 
of Lorraine.” 

To return to the immediate history of Queen Mary—the line 
taken by M. de Lamartine is certainly, according to our notions 
of things, a very odd one. He seems to admit all the worst 
charges which have been brought against her, and yet strives to 
make her out to be a charming is interesting heroine. Now, 
it is very possible that Mary may have committed all the crimes 
laid to her charge, and yet, by the power of wit, beauty, and 
the like, have exercised a sort of fascination over those of her 
own contemporaries who came in her way. But there is no 
reason why she should thus bewitch people two hundred years 
after; nor would she bewitch an historian, however much she 
might a rhetorician. Of course a woman allowed to be criminal, 
but still hardly to be condemned because of her fascinations, is 
a delightful subject for mere rhetoric, but it will not do for 
history. An historian may decline to condemn Mary ; he may 
hold her innocence proved, or her guilt at least doubtful; he 
mer weigh the evidence, and give a verdict of “ Not Guilty” or 
“Not Proven.” To such an one she presents the touchin 
spectacle of undeserved sufferings borne with meekness an 
dignity. But to an historian who, with M. de Lamartine, believes 
in her guilt, she can be nothing but an object of horror. It is 
wretched trifling with all one’s notions of right and wrong to 
hold a woman to have been guilty of adultery and murder, 
aggravated by the basest treachery, and then to talk cant about 
love, beauty, fascination, and misfortune. Nor is Mary like 
those men, and women too, whose faults or crimes cannot be 
denied, but whose great qualities and great actions must be 
allowed to outweigh them. Mary’s own rival, Elizabeth, was 
stained with many errors, public and private, yet she was a great 
and glorious Queen in spite of them. But Mary was nota 
great and glorious Queen. She did nothing for Scotland or the 
world. She was either an innocent sufferer or else one of the 
vilest of criminals. On the one supposition, she deserves pity— 
on the other, she deserves abhorrence ; on-neither can we admit 
the love, beauty, and fascination theory. Her execution has really 
nothing to do with it; whether it were just or unjust, it proves 
nothing as to Darnley, Rizzio, or Bothwell. Yet,of course, no event 
could have been more lucky for her posthumous reputation. A 
Stuart commonly died well, however ill he might have lived. 
Looked at by modern judicial or legislative notions, the execution 
of Mary will hardly stand. We say legislative, because the Act 
of Parliament which rendered liable to capital punishment an 
person on whose behalf a traitorous attempt was made (though 
of course such person might be himself altogether guiltless), was 
really a greater violation of right than the trial itself. The execu- 
tion of Mary was at least a trifle compared with most Tudor 
executions, and we know that there are those who can crow over 
the block of Sir Thomas More, and the gibbet of Abbot Whiting. 
The worst thing about the whole affair was the hypocritical 
attempts of Elizabeth to throw the blame upon other people, and 
the way in which she treated unfortunate Davison for obeying 
her own orders. All this must have been done to keep up ap- 

earances with foreign Powers, as most certainly no Protestant 

nglishman deubet for a moment of the righteousness of Mary’s 
doom. And yet, after all, it may be questioned whether the sacred- 
ness of crowned heads was at all violated by the sentence. 
Mary, “married Queen of France and anointed Queen of 
Scotland”—words which either M. de Lamartine, or “J. H.M.” 
strangely pares down into legitimate Queen of Scotland—was 
certainly not a Queen regnant at the time of her death. Whether 
she had abdicated or had been deposed is almost a question of 
words, but a Queen regnant she could not be while James VI. 
was quietly reigning at Edinburgh, the only sovereign 
of Scotland known to the sovereign of England. Had 
Charles X. or Louis Philippe joined in treasonable con- 
spiracies in England, their former kingship could have 
formed no sort of excuse. Mary’s case was the same. Of course 
the question whether she really had joined in treasonable con- 
spiracies is another matter; we are only speaking of the legal 
right of Elizabeth’s Government to try her on the charge. 


M. de Lamartine acts for the most part as the prophet of M. 
Dargaud, “whose interesting work,” says J. fr iM. “is so 
frequently and deservedly alluded to in the text ””—a sentence, 
by the way, which may do as a specimen of J. H. M.’s powers 
of writing English. As to the letters in “the Silver Casket,” 
however, M. de Lamartine ventures to depart from his teacher, 
and to ep their genuineness. But he cuts the matter very 
short, and leaves it to his translator to argue it out at some 
length. They both come to the same conclusion—rejecting the 
letters, but adding, in the words of Mr. Fraser Tytler, quoted 
by J. H. M., that “it is the moral evidence arising out of Mary's 
own conduct which weighs heaviest against her.” 

M. de Lamartine departs also from M. Dargaud in defending the 
way in which James V. threw himself into the Catholic side ; 
but his argument is rather confused by the strange notion that 
England was “ Protestant” under Henry VIII. The Protes- 
tantism of the Six Articles is certainly a rare curiosity, and yet 
we believe that the notion that Henry VIII. was a Protestant 
king is really not uncommon. Still, politically viewed, Henry, 
as the Pope’s enemy, had a quasi-Protestant aspect ; and if the 

rime duty of Scotland was to be the eternal foe of England, 
it might have been, as M. de Lamartine thinks, sound policy in 


James to stick, on that account alone, to the ancient Church. 
But, putting aside the possibility that James may have 
really believed in that Church, and have thought it his 
duty to maintain it, there was an obvious policy in James’s 
refusing to follow Henry in confiscating Abbeys and 
plundering Bishops. The Scottish Church was, indeed, 
much more corrupt than the English ; but, on the other hand, 
there was a yet wider difference between the capacity of the 
English and the Scottish laity. The commanding position of the 
clergy as monopolizers. of nw State offices was no longer needed 
in England, The lay nobles and gentry were now quite capable 
of serving their country in the highest places. From Sir Thomas 
More onwards, Henry never wanted lay Ministers, whose ability 
need not be denied, whatever we think of their virtue. But the 
Scottish nobles were as yet so far behind their English brethren 
that a King of Scots without clerical advisers could not possibly 
have got on. James was, therefore, naturally unwilling to ruin 
or offend an order on which he was still so greatly dependent. 
And James, who died at the end of 1542, could not possibly have 
been, as ‘J. H. M.” supposes (p. 128), influenced by the cruelty 
of Somerset’s campaign in 1544. Nor do we quite understand 
what “J. H. M.” means by James’s “ Alfred-like adventures 
among his homely subjects.” If Alfred disguised himself as a 
herdsman, it was because he could not well helpit. James went 
about “among his homely subjects” chiefly with the object of 
seducing their—we may suppose not homely—daughters. Not- 
withstanding this and some other faults, James V. was a King to 
whom Scotland owed no little gratitude; yet this particular 
point is an odd one to hit upon to compare him with the most 
perfect model of Christian royalty. 


THE HUNTING-GROUNDS OF THE OLD WORLD.* 


Pipe sporting recollections of the gentleman who, with a 
modesty which appears somewhat superfluous, conceals his 
name under the initials H. A. L., are even more extensive and 
diversified than is usually the case with Indian officers. They 
extend not only over all parts of India, but to Circassia and 
Algeria ; and they conclude, appropriately enough, with a chapter 
upon the use and different descriptions of fire-arms. A. L.’s 
style is less simple, and aims rather more at fine writing, than 
that of most of his fellow-sportsmen ; but on the whole his book 
is exceedingly amusing, and its blemishes are very few and very 
pardonable. Since the year 184—,—for he seems as modest 
about precise dates as he is about his name—he has been a 
hunter, constantly growing by practice mightier and mightier. 
His earliest feats were performed upon sambur or junele deer, 
which are not unlike the Scotch red deer, except that they are 
considerably larger. Some of these he contrived, with the as- 
sistance of a friend, to shoot, by way of initiation into Indian 
sporting. His account of the pursuit of them reads very like 
arts of Fenimore Cooper's novels, as the deer have to be fol- 
owed with all sorts of precautions through jungles which are 
almost impassable, and in which the track is followed up with a 
tact only attainable either by practice so early and continuous as 
to resemble an instinct, or by long and careful study and ob- 
servation. 

From deer H. A. L. promoted himself to wild boars, which 
are ridden upon with spears, after a fashion which can only 
compared to fox-hunting without hounds—the fox being replaced 
by an animal which is perfectly qualified, both’ by his strength 
and by his fierceness, to put both the men and the horses who 

ursue him into the most imminent danger. On one occasion, the 

orse of one of H. A. L.’s companions was cut down by the 
rush of a boar which had just received a spear through the 
loins, and the painful duty of shooting him devolved on 
H. A. L. himself. The story is told in a really affectin 
manner. ‘I saw at a glance that it was a hopeless case, an 
tapping N—— on the shoulder, I gave a significant look to a 
small pistol that I always carried loaded in my belt. The poor 
animal, in spite of his agony, recognised his master, for he raised 
himself up partly from the [hemes j and rubbed his nose against 
his shoulder in a most affectionate manner. N—— kissed his fore- 
head, and passing his hand across his eyes, rushed into the 
jungle, saying, ‘ Do not let him linger.” When his back was 
turned I placed the muzzle of my pistol to the suffering animal's 
temple, and pulled the trigger.” 

Boars introduce the subject of tigers; and H. A. L., like 
Captain Shakespear, whose work we recently noticed, has a 
great deal to say upon that subject. He has the satisfaction of bein 
able to recollect that he put to death a confirmed man-eater, whic. 
was supposed to have devoured about a hundred persons, and 
was proved to have killed twenty-two, as parts of that number 
of bodies were found in his lair by H. A. L. and his com- 
panions who beat the jungle for him. The sight was one of the 
most revolting that could possibly be witnessed. The comments 
of the party appear to have been singularly characteristic. 
“ What a fearfully sickening sight it is,” said the first. “I wish 
we had brought some beer with us,” added the second. “ Poor 
woman,” remarked the third; “ here is a lock of her hair I found 
sticking to my boot. I shall keep it.” A day or two after- 
wards H. A. L. went alone in the ‘evening to a place where 


* The Hunting-Grounds of the Old World. By the “Old Shekarry,” 
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the tiger was in the habit of springing on passers-by, and was 
fortunate enough to attract his attention. The man-eater sprung 
into the path close by him, and was met by a rifle-ball which dis- 
abled him, whilst a second laid him dead. 


Another tiger was at any rate somewhat more fortunate in his 
death—in so far, that is, as it can be considered a comfort to be re- 
venged of one’s enemies in such a case. He struck down one of 
H. A. L.’s native servants and killed him on the spot, imme- 
diately after which he was himself shot through the head. The 
hunt at which this incident took place is excellently described. 
H. A. L., with a friend and his native servants, encamped for 
a day or two near a large pool formed by a mountain stream 
descending from the Neilgherry hills, which was the resort of all 
the animals of the neighbouring forest for the purpose of 
drinking. A sort of hut was erected on the top of a huge black 
boulder ten feet high, in such a manner that the rifles com- 
manded all approaches, either to the rock or the pool. All day 
and all night the pool was visited by different birds and beasts, 
each animal selecting its appropriate time. At midday all 
animated nature appears to be overcome by the fierce heat; but 
as the day wears on, butterflies flutter about, whilst bees, beetles, 
and myriads of insects keep up a perpetual hum, which “ pro- 
duces an effect singularly strange, soothing, and dreamy.” This 
sound is varied at times by the cries of peacocks and jungle fowl], 
the chattering of monkeys, and the screams of paroquets. To- 
wards evening the birds return homeward from their feeding- 
grounds—flamingoes, pelicans, ibises, storks, herons, egrets, and 
plovers; and as the night comes on, moths flit about, frogs croak, 
and crickets chirp, “ keeping up a perpetual serenade.” “Then 
is heard the whooping of the great rock-monkeys, the bark of 
the elk, the mournful howling of the hyena, the unearth] 
shrieking of jackals, the trumpeting of elephants as they cras 
through the underwood. At intervals, the distant roar of.a 
prowling tiger is re-echoed among the hollow arches of the forest, 
as he leaves his lair in its inmost recesses to search in the plains 
for prey, and great horned owls flit past on muffled wings with 
strange sepulchral cries, like evil spirits of darkness.” hilst 
encamped in this romantic situation, the hunters shot two tigers, 
a deer, and a huge carp weighing upwards of sixty pounds. 
This creature met iis death from a ramrod which was fired at it 
out of a common musket, with a cord and some wire attached. 
The ramrod passed completely through it, and carried the wire 
and part of the cord with it, but such was its strength that it 
took an hour’s work to get it landed. The whole of this hunt 
was successful, several bisons and some wild elephants forming 
part of the spoil. One of the latter was a ‘‘ rogue "—that is, he 
was a beast who had been turned out of the herd by the other 
elephants, and was marked in various places with the scars 
which he had received in fighting with them. These rogues, 
from their solitary life, become morose and vicious, and will, 
without provocation, attack any one they happen to meet. 


H. A. J..’s Cireassian experience has more novelty than his 
Indian stories. After the conelusion of peace with the Russians, 
he made his way into Circassia with six attendants—an Arnout, 
a Koord, a Nubian, a Khabyle, a Hindoo fakeer, and another 
Hindoo who had been sold as a slave in his childhood to the 
Circassians. This motley group was the remnant of a troop of 
Bashi-Bazouks which H. A. L. commanded on the Danube 
before our troops landed at Varna, and which was composed of 
men of twenty-seven different nations. Circassia abounds in all 
sorts of game. ‘It is my belief,” says the author “ that swans, 
ducks, geese of all kinds, besides snipe and woodcock, choose 
these secluded and almost inaccessible spots to herd in, migrating 
here for that purpose from all the other countries of Europe. 
“T killed in one day in a jheel (marsh), near the foot of the 
Abassadagh mountain, fourteen miles from Tshamshira, thirty- 
eleven couple of snipe, seven 

eese, and sixty-one ducks, and could have continued 

e slaughter, were it not that the villagers, for whose 
benefit it was intended, declared that they could not carry more 
away.” The east coast of the Black Sea is a wonderfully 
beautiful and interesting country, and is prolific in strange 
adventures. One of the stories which H. A. L. heard there 
sounds like an exaggeration of the well-known anecdote of 
the birdeatcher of the Hebrides, who to save his own life cut 
away from under him the rope by which his father and brother 
were suspended. Eleven Abbassians, with five Russian prisoners 
—four men and a woman—were returning home from an expe- 
dition across a steppe covered with snow. After atime they 
found that they were pursued by a horde of wolves. The 
hastened at their utmost speed towards the nearest hamlet, which 
was seven miles off, but their horses were tired, and the wolves 
gained onthem. They then “ determined to sacrifice the prisoners 
one by one, so as to gain time for the rest to escape.” They 
began by hamstringing the woman’s horse, and she and it were 
in a moment torn to pieces, but ground was gained. After a 
time the wolves again pice haw and all the prisoners were 
sacrificed, one after the other. Two of their own party then fell; 
a third—an old man whose sons were present—killed his horse, 
and so gave himself up to the beasts. Another man and horse 
were shot by the leader of the party ; and at last the remainder, 
with one exception, reached a hut and barricaded themselves in 
it. The remaining man was devoured with his horse before 
their eyes. The wolves stayed round the hut for nearly two 
days, trying to get in, and eating up such of their own number 


as were killed or wounded by the fire from within; but in the 
course of the second night a violent storm arose, and they took 
themselves off, leaving the six survivors to escape. 

H. A. L.’s principal feat in Circassia (besides shooting an 
enormous bear, four feet high at the shoulder) was the ascent of 
Mount El-Bruz, the highest mountain in the country. He did 
not get to the top, but only to one of the lower peaks, from 
which, however, he had a magnificent view extending from the 
Black Sea to a dense mist in the opposite direction, which as hé 
supposed overhung the Caspian. The ascent was adventurous 
enough, as a huge lammergeier, measuring nearly ten feet across 
his wings, was shot, as well as an ibex with horns thirty-four 
inches long. One of the party, a Nubian, died in the descent 
—-probably from heart disease. 

The concluding chapter relates to Algeria, and is less interesting 
than its predecessors, as H. A. L. could not persuade the lions 
which he hunted to come and be killed. He had the pleasure of 
hearing one of them snore and grunt, and he very nearly fell on 
the top of him in a ditch some six feet deep. The lion was 
dreadfully frightened, and ran away; and H. A. L. got an 
jepttack ot fever. 


IRVING’S DUMBARTONSHIRE* 


‘WHEN a thick quarto volume, costing four pounds sterling, 
and rivalling the publications of the Bannatyne and Mait- 
land Clubs, reaches a second edition, it may well be thought 
that its acknowledged merits place it beyond the reach of literary 
censure. And Mr. Irving's History of Dumbartonshire is written 
with sufficient ability and compiled with sufficient research to 
give it a thorough impunity from the assaults of hostile criticism. 
But still we do not profess to understand why this topographical 
volume, excellent as it is, has had so decided a success. Other 
similar works, equally painstaking and equally accurate, and 
with the superior claim of a better-known and more general 
interesting subject matter, have met with a cold reception. 
county history, if it be well done, may reckon upon a sure sale, 
but the sale is generally a slow one. Non cuivis hominum con- 
tingit to purchase expensive quartos or sumptuous folios. Now, 
Dumbartonshire is not one of the most illustrious Scotch counties. 
Had this been a physical history, we could better understand 
the popularity of a work describing a district which includes Loch 
Lomond, Loch Long, and the Frith of Clyde. But Mr. Irving is 
almost careless of the grandeurs of scenery or of the specialties of 
natural science. His is a topographical history of the old school. 
Historical records, the succession of manors, and the pedigrees of 
families are the staple of his information and the favourite objects 
of his research. Of late we have been accustomed to a much 
broader range of topographical inquiry, including botany and 
geology and meteorology, and we know not what besides. Indeed, 
old Plot set the example long ago in his Natural Histories, as he 
called them, of Staffordshire and Oxfordshire. But Mr. Irving 
is a disciple of the Dryasdust school, and is never more at home 
than when he is rummaging record-chests for musty parchments. 
What then can be the secret of the considerable and unusual 
sale which has rewarded this most meritorious antiquary? We 
believe it to be the delight which almost every one feels in the 
pedigrees of families or the descent of estates with which he 
may happen to be connected. This volume is full of genealogical 
and manorial details, and is acceptable, we doubt not, not only to 
all who trace their descent, however remotely, from the Lennoxes, 
Colquhouns, Smolletts, or Dennistouns, but to all the Glasgow 
parvenus, who have planted themselves in terrigorial possession 
along the north coast of the Frith of Clyde. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the possible value of genealogical 
researches, and therefore such works as the one before us deserve 
the highest encouragement, even when they can only be used &s 
books of reference. Mr. Irving’s history is much more than 
this; but genealogy, pure and simple, has its claims. And here 
we may say that there seems to be a peculiar propriety in such a 
body as the Surtees Society having chosen for its subject of pub- 
lication last yeart the hitherto inedited Heraldic Visitation of 
Yorkshire made by Sir William Dugdale in the years 1665 and 
1666. This volume contains the pedigrees of 472 families; but 
at least one-third of the contemporaneous Yorkshire gentry, 
whose names are duly recorded by the herald, were contu 
cious, and declined to attend his courts. How often must the: 
descendants have lamented this neglect! For this was the last 
visitation ever held in the county; and many a pedigree, for 
want of registering then, has been lost irrevocably. Charles 
Fairfax, the antiquary, wrote in these terms to Dugdale about 
these recusants—“ Many (not sensible of the honour of their 
families) I find remiss, yet hope (upon their better thought) they 
will do right to posterity, and give their attendance.” This most 
recent Surtees volume, which will be invaluable to all future 
Yorkshire topographers, seems to be carefully edited, though 
we should have been glad of more copious notes and illustra- 
tions. It is not the least useful of the labours of the learned 
Society under whose auspices it has appeared. 
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Returning from this digression to Mr. Irving’s Dumbarton- 
shire, we proceed to give a more detailed account of the contents 
of the work. First, we have an elaborate monograph, as it is 
now called, or history of the district, from the occupation of its 
south-eastern portion by the Romans under Agricola to the local 
squabbles and shipbuilding prosperity of the burgh of Dumbarton 
in the year 1859. Here we read how Alcluith (the present 
Dumbarton) became the capital of the Roman Province Valentia, 
and was called Theodosia; and how the famous Stilicho defended 
it from the Picts and Scots who were left in their barbarism un- 
touched by Roman civilization on the north side of the wall of 
Antoninus. The Roman legions were at last withdrawn, and 
then there arose the British Kingdom of Strathclyde, which 
lasted from about a.p. 450 to 975, with Alcluith for its capital, 
and King Arthur as one of its monarchs. The Lennox, or “ field 
of the Leven,” as the district was also called, fell under the rule 
of Kenneth III., King of the Scots, at the end of the tenth cen- 
tury, and then began the troubles of Danish piratical incur- 
sions. It is in the midst of this obscure and disturbed period 
that the great house of Lennox, “Comes de Levenax,” takes its 
rise. In 1221 Dumbarton obtained a charter as a royal burgh from, 
Alexander IT.,andbegan immediately to quarrel with its neighbour 
Glasgow. A fearful invasion, by Haco of Norway, is recorded in 
1263 3 and thirty years later our Edward I put Baliol as King 
of Scotland in possession of Dumbarton Castle. Mr. Irving 
misses no detail by which he may connect Wallace and Robert 
Bruce with the shire or castle of Dumbarton, and in the sub- 
sequent history he gives prominence to all the incidents of sieges, 
imprisonments, and Royal visits of which the fortress became the 
theatre. James IV., in particular, was a frequent resident there, 
and he made Dumbarton a naval station. It was from this place 
that Mary Queen of Scots embarked for France in 1548, and 
she revisited it in 1 563. As in the case of other fortresses in those 
times, Dumbarton Castle seems to have been the stronghold and 
the prison of the leaders of all the contending factions in turn. 

r. Irving claims, and with justice, to have given for the first 
time a fall and impartial history of the bloody massacre by the 
Macgregor clan at the Raid of Glenfruin, in 1603. Sir Walter 
Scott, in the Introduction to Rob Roy, considers the Colquhouns 
to have been the first aggressors in the feud. But Mr. Irving 
finds that all the earliest accounts agree in assigning the first 
hostilities to the Clangregor. Speedy vengeance followed this 
outrage; and by an act of the Privy Council it was made an 
offence, punishable with death, to bear the name of Macgregor, 
or to give any of the clan food or shelter. ‘The whole narrative 
is illustrated in the volume before us by a crowd of original docu- 
menis, in almost unintelligible legal Scotch, of wonderful prolixity. 
The end of the story is curious. Charles IT. restored to the clan 
the full use of their family name and all other privileges. ‘“ In 
1693, however, when the Whig party were dominant in the State, 
the penal acts against the Macgregors were again renewed ; and 
though they were put into execution cnly on rare occasions, they 
were not finally swept from the statute-book till the reign of 
George IIT.” 

Thenceforward the history of Dumbarton is most prosaic, and 
Mr. Irving has time to moralize upon the burgh life of the past 
as delineated by the civic records and documents which he has 
examined. He says:— 

Prominent beyond every other thing illustrated, prominent almost beyond 
belief, is the power which they show to have been exercised by the local 
magistracy of the period. In an age of free thought and free enterprise 
like the present, it is hardly ible to imagine the intolerable restrictions 
imposed upon our ancestors of the seventeenth century. Nothing was too 
great or too trifling to escape the control of the Town Council. It tried to 
regulate, by its own absurd standard, the fundamental principles of commerce ; 
ak when it had settled these, it turned for recreation to regulate the domestic 
duties of the unfortunate citizens. There was no end to its capacity for 
work, there was no end to the duties it exacted from the people. Not that 
Dumbarton was better or worse in this respect than other 8 governments 
in Scotland at the time. 

He proceeds to prove these assertions by copious extracts from 
the Burgh Records. The Council is shown to have regulated 
minutely how goods were to be manufactured, and the prices at 
which the were to be sold, the persons privileged to trade in 
them, and the limits within which it was lawful to sell them. The 
strength and the price of ale and “ aqua-vite ” were prescribed ; 
and the wicks of tallow candles were to be weighed and measured. 
Forestalling, regratting, and dealing with people not free of the 
town, were among the most common offences. It is lamentable 
to think how many poor women were put to death as witches. 
There were sometimes several casesina year. Indeed, the execu- 
tions for witchcraft were so numerous, that in 1632 the Council de- 
termined to give the hangsman a fixed salary for what they styled 
his “ thankfull services.” The appendix, containing extracts 
from these curious Burgh Records, is, in our judgment, the most 
interesting part of the book. The minutes throw the strongest 
light on the whole state of manners and society in the borough. 

ere, for example, we have the full details of a brawl after 
a dance, at which one Robert M‘Awlay “came to a lass 
of this burgh, and pullit aff hir plettis of hir hair doun;” 
or an edict against “uncouth beggars” and ‘idill mais- 
terless men, or unprofitable men;” or how a mariner “ abusit 
the Sabbath-day in tyme of preiching;” or how a “ baxter,” 
i.e., a baker, was contumacious and “ disobeyit the minister, 
elders, and sessioun;” how Isabella Cunyngham, a. thief, 
“being apprehendit red hand” was “brunt on baith the 
chieks w' irone and scurgit ;” how two men were “ unlawed ” for 


“ being extraordinary drunk on Sunday night and offering vio- 
lence to severall ;” how a careless housemaid was banished the 
burgh under pain of scourging, because she had twice nearly set 
fire to the house with her candle. We are also told how no 
ammars or rudiments. were to be used in schools but Mr. 
avid Wedderburne’s ; how Margaret Hamilton was banished 
the town “ for lying ;” how “ fforsameikill as the women within 
this burgh, c°trair to civilitie, cum to the kirk and keip their 
pre about thair heids, albeit mony tymis dischargit publiclie 
the minister out of pulpit,” it was enacted that any 
woman should pay a fine of 20s. for the first offence, 40s. 
for the second, and “c*fisea™ of the playde for the third 
falt.” We further learn how John MeWilliam, a slater, was 
indicted as a warlock and convicted of witchcraft and bigamy, 
and os to have the devil’s marks upon his person (this in 
1656); how, in 1664, an act was passed against any association 
with certain “leprous and foull people residing within this 
burgh ;” and how finally, in 1705, the Council resolved to hold 
weekly meetings “ for punishment of cursing, swearing, Sabbath- 
breaking, scolding, reveilling, seandalizing of their neighbour's 
ee name, excessive drinking, night-waking, and company 
aring.” 

mp ay oa or perhaps more so, are the extracts given 
from the Kirk Session Records, dating from 1620. Here are to 
be seen the penalties for tumults in church, as for instance, when 
more than one “strove to be in ane dask ;” the penances, in 
sackcloth or “ lynnen clothes,” for charming; the punishments, 
“by prisonne and the joggis,” for incontinence ; the fines of 12s8h. 
each when, upon examination, any person was found not to 
know ‘‘the prayer, beleif, or commands,” unless he learnt them 
within six weeks; and the sentences for “ bitter words,” sabbath- 
breaking, ‘cursing the Turks,” and other offences against good 
morals. It is surprising how pecuniarily profitable this ecclesi- 
astical discipline was made. The penalties in the month of 
February, 1620, amounted to 120/. 2s. 6d., the names and pay- 
ments of all the offenders being recorded. From this list we 
gather that a man was fined 4/. for fornication, and 6J. for a 
relapse, a woman being charged considerably less. This income 
was disbursed much as a church-rate isnow. Setting up “the 
se of repentance” in the church in that month cost 5/. 18s. ; 

ut—if we may judge from the profits it brought in—it was not 
a bad investment. The rest was expended chiefly in fees and 
repairs. 

After bringing down his general local history to the very latest 
date, Mr. Irving proceeds to describe the Dumbartonshire 
parishes (only eleven in number), in succession. Of Bonhill 
parish, Tobias Smollett the novelist is the chief celebrity ; and 
under Cardross parish, of which John M‘Aulay was induc 
minister in 1774, we have some genealogical particulars of the 
ancestry of the late Lord Macaulay. It is remarkable that the 
grandfather of the historian, who belonged to the moderate party, 
was bitterly opposed, on his nomination to Cardross, by the 
ultra-Calvinistic section of the. Presbytery. Finally, with ample 
statistics, lists and catalogues, some average illustrations, and a 
good index, Mr. Irving completes one of the most important 
— to cepaguehiodl literature which has appeared of 

te years. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


AN OTHER volume of Gervinus’s History of the Nineteenth 
Century* since the Congress of Vienna has appeared. It 
moves at an easy pace, and does not cover much ground at a 
time. The present volume only deals with the South American 
revolution and with the so-called Congresses at Troppau, Laibach, 
and Verona. The tone is liberal, but moderate and unimpas- 
sioned, and possesses the rare merit, inan account of eventssorecent, 
of being more the work of an historian than of a politician. It is 
no small recommendation of a German history that it can discuss 
the events of forty years ago without importing into the narra- 
tive the prejudices of the present. Metternich is scourged with 
perhaps undue severity, but this is synonymous with saying 
that the author is a German Liberal. It can a be expec 

that the representative statesman of legitimacy should receive 
even the credit he deserves from the generation which has suf- 
fered under revolution and war in consequence of the utter col- 
lapse of his schemes. The author is, on the other hand, even too 
favourable to Canning. He exaggerates Canning’s share in 
severing England from the policy of the at Alliance—or 
rather fhe exaggerates the extent to which England was ever 
pledged to that policy before Canning rose to power. He him- 
self gives the despatch of Lord Castlereagh which should have 
removed all suspicions of English complicity in the propaganda 
of despotism, and which proves, what is now generally auimitted, 
that Canning and his admirers have claimed a great deal more 
than is his due. In our author’s judgment of the South Ame- 
rican Republics, he takes a view similar to that which has been 
made familiar to English readers by a recent article in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. The secret of their past failure is the native 
element in the colonial race. The native blood has diluted, until it 
has almost obliterated, the ancient Spanish or Portuguese infusion. 
Their incessant disorder and incapacity for material progress are 


* Geschichte des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, seit den Wiener Vertra, 
Von G. G. Gervinus. Vierter Band. Leipzig: Engelmann, laplene 
Williams and Norgate. 1860, 
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native Indian vices ; and the evil has only been aggravated by the 
revolutions which, by creating 2 prejudice against everything Euro- 
n, have opposed a formidable bar to European colonization. 

e author is an earnest disbeliever—it is almost the only sub- 
ject on which he displays any vehemence of opinion—in an 
equal — for culture among the various races of mankind. 
It has been disproved, he thinks, alike in Hayti and Liberia, and 
in the experiments which philanthropists have made in North 
America; and any attempt to maintain it can only spring from 
a maudlin sentimentalism. In one particular alone does he differ 
from the French reviewer. He does not take so indulgent a view 
of the cause or the struggles of the Church. He will not consent 
to look upon her in any degree as the champion of culture and 
religion against mere savagery. Rather he thinks that she fur- 
nishes a shelter for the barbarism of the Indians. The remedy 
for all their disorders to which he looks is honourable to the san- 
guineness of his disposition. He thinks it not impossible that an 
outburst of colonizing energy on the part of France, Spain, and 
Italy may restore the South American Republics to progress and 
life. We must say that, after this avowal, he is rather too severe 
on the credulity of those who believe in the improvability of the 
natives. A Neapolitan exodus is nearly as great a tax on the 
imagination as a civilized Red Indian Commonwealth. 

The Experiences of a Veteran in the Grand Army* is a timely 
publication just now, when some politicians deem it possible that we 
may again shortly see German troops fighting under French eagles. 
It consists of the memoirs and letters of two Saxon officers who 
served in the ill-fated campaign of 1812. They naturally dwell 
more upon its victorious beginning than on its disastrous close, 
and therefore they do not throw much light on the part which 
most requires elucidation ; and tiiey write from the French side, 
of which we know plenty, and not from the Russian side, of 
which we know little. But still they will be read with interest 
at a time when Sir Robert Wilson’s Memoirs have drawn general 
attention to that momentous crisis. And it will not be without 
advantage to remind the Germans just now of the epoch of their 
country’s deepest degradation. Yet, if Colonel von Mcerheim is 
to be taken as a sample, the Saxons are not keenly alive to the 
degradation of the position which they held during Napoleon’s 
supremacy. The old soldier writes a preface full of affected 
enthusiasm for Fatherland, but, like the Munich epitaph on the 
Bavarian Contingent, he finds nothing inconsistent with patriotism 
in the vassalage of German Princes to Napoleon. He speaks 
with great zest of his recollections of the military enthusiasm 
with which the Saxon officers looked forward to the Russian 
expedition, and seems, up to the day of his death, to have been 
convinced that cutting throats at the beck of a foreign oppressor 
was a decidedly heroic occupation. It is a curious evidence of 
the very recent growth of German patriotism. 

Dr. von Maackt has taken advantage of the popularity which 
existing disputes give to anything that bears the name of 
Schleswig-Holstein, to publish a pamphlet on the primeval con- 
formation of that country. He carries back his researches, partly, 
by the help of Ptolemy and Pliny, into the oldest historical 
period—partly, by the help of geological evidence, into a still more 
remote antiquity. The alterations in the coast line and elevation 
of all that region have been unusually great during the lapse of 
a period which a geologist would call recent. In addition to the 
ordinary causes which alter the relations of sea and land, the 
persevering efforts of the inhabitants have effected a good deal 
within the historical period, and a great deal more resulted from 
the sudden change in the set of the currents caused by the open- 
ing of the English Channel. Among other changes produced on 
the Cimbric Peninsula by this geological event, Dr. von Maack 
includes a sensible amelioration of the climate by the admission 
of the Gulf-stream to its coasts. The change was considerable 
enough to substitute the beech for the fir as the prevailing wood. 

Those who have the courage to face an old German knight’s 
de and spelling will find, in the quaint diary of Arnold von 

arff’s Pilgrimages, a sufficient reward for their zeal. Ifancient 
travellers are amusing, it is generally an unintentional fascination 
on their part. Harff’s style is no exception—probably writing 
was not a very congenial occupation. He rather catalogues than 
describes what he sees ; and if his list of notable things seen and 
heard occasionally rises above the level of an index, it is due to 
his wonderful credulity, and the marvellous stories he managed 
to pick up. But the narrative of travels in the year 1496 over 
parts of Europe, Asia, and Africa—from Bordeaux to the Moun- 
tains of the anaes fail to be interesting in an historical 
point of view. There is little new in his account of Jerusalem 
or Sinai; and he was so respectful to the Pope (Alexander VI.), 
that he declines to give us all the irreverent = he 
intimates that he picked up during his sojourn in Rome. The 
best part of the book, therefore, is that which describes Egypt 
and Nubia. It was tolerably untrodden ground, and the author’s 
communicativeness was hampered by no religious scruples. It 
appears to have been carefully edited, and is adorned by wood- 
cuts which apparently represent efforts of the knight’s own 


* Erlebnisse eines Veteranen der grossen Armee wahrend des Feldzuge’ 
in Russland. Herausgegeben von dessen Sohne R. Von Meerhem. 
Dresden: Meinhold. 1860. 

+ Das urgeschichtliche Schleswig-Holsteinische Land. Von Dr. von 
Maack, in Kiel. Berlin: Reimer. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

t Die Pilgerfahrt des Ritters Arnold von Harff. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. G. yon Groote, Céln; Lempertz, London: Williams Norgate. 
1860. 


pencil. They are decidedly more entertaining than the letter- 


press. 

Cotta has published an industrious and thoroughly exhaustive 
description of Greenland,* by Ezel. It is from Danish sources, 
chiefly official, which have been in existence a long time; but as 
nobody reads Danish, they were of very little use to the literary 
world. The book contains not only the geography and the 
statistics, but the history and social life of Greenland, with a 
completeness which will probably make it a classic authority for 
so uninviting a theme for a very long periodof time. Its history 
consists of a succession of enthusiastic but bootless attempts to 
colonize and Christianize it—its statistics are principally made up 
of a list of the things it has not got. For, being denied by the 
climate anything like animal or vegetable wealth, it adds to its 
barrenness an utter destitution of all kinds of minerals. The 
investigation into these negative qualities, which has been 
executed with great minuteness by the Danish Government, and 
which is the basis of this book, must have been an unmixed 
homage to science. With the exception of a few skins, the 
imports into Copenhagen show that Greenland has no sort of 
value except for the fisheries that surround it. 

We ouglit not to omit to call attention to an exquisite edition of 
Schiller’s Poems,t which the same house is issuing in numbers in 
honour of the Jubilee. In the beauty both of the letterpress and 
the illustrations it is a model of publishing magnificence. The 
illustrations are done on a principle which secures a wonderful 
minuteness and fidelity of finish. They are first drawn on a 
large scale with great care by the artists—all of them men of 
distinction—and then they are reduced to a small vignette size 
by the help of photography. These photographs seem to us 
beyond all comparison superior in delicacy and softness of touch 
to the engravings of the best of our editions de luxe. No one would 
be bold enough to read such a book—it is like drinking tea out 
of Sevres china. But it is an unrivalled specimen of the class of 
books whose mission it is to lie on drawing-room tables and give 
shy guests an excuse for doing something with their fingers. 

The German press is teeming with brochures and pamphlets 
of every description, but there are no works of importance that 
call for our notice. Rammelsberg’s Handbook of Mineral 
Chemistryt is undoubtedly a very considerable work, both in 
point of size and excellence. But its merits are of too purely 
technical a character to be exhibited in any space we could 
afford. The book has attracted a great “deal of notice in the 
circles for which it is designed, and is by this time in the hands 
of most students of mineral chemistry in England. A new 
edition of the older Edda§ has appeared from the pen of 
Theodor Mobius, based on Munch's text, and enriched with 
some Icelandic poems hitherto unpublished. But that can 
hardly be reckoned as an accession to German literature. 
Louis Spohr’s Autobiography,|| which is coming out in numbers, 
reads as if it ought to be an interesting work. The first number 
only reaches as far as the year 1805, when the author had but 
just passed his twentieth year; and it is therefore scarcely fair 
to criticise it as yet. More of the real simple-minded character 


of the man, and his entire devotion to his art, may be gathered - 


from the preface, written by an adoring friend. The adoration 
is in this case so unbounded that it is difficult to estimate the 
extent of the deductions that must be.made on its account. 
Many of our readers may possibly not be intimately acquainted 
with the performances of Helius Eoban Hesse, who is the subject 
of another biographical brochure published by Hertz of Berlin, 
and may wonder why his career has been dignified with the 
name of “ Dichterleben.” The immediate occasion of this 
eulogistic sketch appears to be, that the little Pomeranian town 
of Griefswald wants to build a monument to a defunct burgo- 
master, and that the funds are not forthcoming ; and the patriotic 
Martin Hertz hopes to raise them by the sale of a lecture in which 
the literary glories of his native town are sung. Considering the 
goodness of his intentions, it is a pity that those glories are con- 
fined to the production of Eoban Hesse. Hesse was one of that 
innumerable tribe of Latin versemakers who swarmed during the 
earlier centuries of the Renaissance, and who were sometimes 

oets, but far more often pedants. His principal title to consi- 

eration is that he was a friend of Ulrich von Hutten, who 
seems to have thought much higher of Hesse’s talents than he 
deserved. 

Of the litical pamphlets, by far the most important is the 
Deutsche Federn,** from the pen of the author of Der Entlarvte 
Palmerston. It shows the same industry, the same careful and 
laborious thought, but also the same insane fear and hatred of 
Russia. This spectre, ever present before the author's eyes, 
distorts all his views and discredits much of his counsel. Yet 
it is worthy of attention, for he gives it from a more impartial 


* Grinland: Geographisch und Statistisch beschrieben. Von Anton 
von Ezel. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 
+ Schiller’s Gedichte. Jubilaiims Ausgabe. Stuttgart: Cotta, London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1860. 
Handbuch der Mineral Chemie. Leipzig: Engelmann. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1860. et 
§ Edda Semundar Hins Fréda. Vor Theodor Mobius. Leipzig: 
Hinrich. London: Williams and Norgate. 1860. 
Louis Spohr’s Selbstbiographie. Cassel: Wigand. 1860. 
t Helius Eoban Hesse. Ein Lehrer und Dichterleben. Von M. Hertz. 
Berlin: W. Hertz. 1860. 
** Deutsche Federn in Oecsterreich’s Doppeladler. Vom Verfasser der 
“ Despoten als Reyolutionare.” Berlin: Weldling. London: Williams and 
Norgate. 1860, 
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point of view than most of his countrymen have been able to 
reach. He is thoroughly in unison with the liberal policy of 
the present Government of Prussia, dreads the progress of the 
Reichensperger party, and earnestly urges the fulfilment of the 
unfulfilled ‘testament of Stein.” He is equally earnest in 
pressing upon Austria the necessity of abandoning the centraliza- 
tion which has brought her so near to ruin. But though he 
sympathizes thus far with the German Liberals, he does not go 
on with them in believing that Austria is a noxious element in 
Germany. If Austria falls, the two Powers that will benefit by 
her fall will be Russia and France. The non-German Provinces 
of Austria will fall, when she breaks up, to Russia; and when 
the main bulwark of Southern Germany is destroyed, nothing 
will be strong enough to prevent France from forming another 
Confederation of the Rhine. The object of the pamphlet, in 
short, is to proclaim the doctrine, in opposition to the mass 
of German men that the safety of Austria is vital to 
Germany :— 

Robespierre advances the political maxim, “If there were no God, it would 

necessary to invent him.” For Prussia and Germany it is a primary 
axiom, “If there were no Austria, it would be necessary to create it.’ 


It may be worth mentioning, among the political pamphlets 
of the year, that Des Idées Napoléoniennes* have been reprinted 
at Berlin—whether by friend or foe, by way of propaganda or of 
warning, does not appear. There is a less uncertain sound in a 
memorandum by Theodor von Bernhardit on Refcrm in the 
Constitution of the Prussian army. The discussions on Army 
Reform are the first symptom of approaching trouble among 
ourselves, and they are the expression of a far more natural 
nervousness on the part of a people who, with an army that has 
not seen an enemy for five-and-forty years, see themselves on 
the point of entering on a struggle for life and death. In 
Prussia, as with ourselves, the reminiscences of the veterans 
who, as boys, fought Napoleon are among the greatest obstacles 
to Reform. The ghost of Scharnhorst is the ‘“ Peninsular 
Officer” of Prussia. The system which he set on foot in his 
country’s uttermost need is found to have rusted and decayed 
after forty-five years of peace, and under the management of a 
generation less Ldle-wrought by suffering and danger. Theo- 
retically, the duty of defence extends to every male subject of 
the Prussian Crown. Practically, it has only been imposed 
upon a portion, and large gaps in the army filled up by 
recruiting. The result is, that only a part of the population 
has been subjected to the: amount of service that would make 
it available on an emergency. This evil has been aggravated 
by the penuriousness of the Prussian military expenditure, 
which hasrefused the people the opportunity of drilling andmanceu- 
vring in masses. The army expenditure was necessarily projected 
upon a scanty scale in 1815, when the land was drained almost 
dry by the systematic brigandage pursued by Napoleon with the 
Asliberete aim of weakening the nation that he feared. But 
such parsimony is not called for by the increasing prosperity 
which it enjoys at present. 

The Hungarian difficulties of Austria naturally do not result 
in pamphlets on the spot. Those that appear are principally the 
work of exiles. Of this parentage seems to be a denunciation 
of the Imperial patent of last September in reference to Hunga- 
rian Protestantism, which has been published at Hamburg. (It 
is, of course, unfavourable to that instrument, and probably 
with justice; though, as the Imperial Government does not 
tolerate discussion, it is impossible to know to what extent the 
objections made are susceptible of an answer. The main com- 

laint of course is, that it restricts the liberty of the Churches, 
Ea tees with their schools, and turns their Church officers into 
bureaucrats. It is curious to observe how much more toughly 
Presbyterian bodies have maintained their ecclesiastical liberty 
against the civil power than Bishops even of Protestant com- 
munities. 

We have two novels before us, neither of them worthy of any- 
thing like an extended notice. The Last of the Ramessides§ is an 
historical novel, touching the dethronement and murder of the 
last Rameses by a sacerdotal revolution. The author has, of 
course, got up his history with care; but that he can have 
thrown ae f into the spirit of an age concerning which we 
have none but the scantiest records is a mere impossibility. The 
love story of the plot consists of the adventures of a beautiful 
Jewish slave girl, with whom the son of the King’s chief com- 
mander falls in love as she is working in the quarries. She is 
accidentelly seen by the purveyors for the King’s seraglio, and 
carried off to it, the ultimate result of which is that the lover 
stabs the King. However faithfully broad historical truth may 
have been observed, the characters are really nothing more than 
the ordinary conventional Orientals of European fiction. Der 
Tannhiiuser,|| by Hacklander, is less ambitious, but not very much 
more attractive. It only extends to two volumes, which is a 


* Des Idées Napoléoniennes. Par le Prince Napoleon-Louis-Bonaparte. 


Berlin: Springer. 1860. 
Die Reform der Heeresverfassung. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1860. 

t Derk. k. Patent vom Sept. 1, 1859, als Mystification des Protestan- 
tismus in Ungarn, Hamburg: Hoffmann. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1860. 

§ Der Letzte der Ramessiden. Von M. Uhlemann. Leipzig: Wigand. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1860, 

|| Der Tannhduser. Von F. W. Stuttgart: Krabbe. 
London; Williams and Norgate. 1860. 


more merciful length than some of the author's past performances 
would have led us to a arr It is an artist-history, and 
therefore its scene is chiefly laid im Italy, and the conversation 
abounds in rhapsodies. One of the artist’s somewhat numerous 
love affairs we recommend to the attention of Lord Haddo, as it 
may furnish him with materials for his next year’s speech. The 
artist really does fall in love with the ‘nude female living 
model,” though, unfortunately for his lordship’s purpose, it is not 
till after she has resumed her apparel. But that little hitch he 
may suppress. 
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AN N UNDERGRADUATE of OXFORD wishes to READ at 
me QUIET PLACE during the LONG VACATION. Having no preference for ai 
particular locality, he would choose any town or village in the country where he coul 
t with ONE or TWO PUPILS for a couple of hours, or so, per day. Classics, Mathe- 
en &c.—Address, A. E., Herald Office, Oxford. 


GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AND SCHOOLS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


MESSES. HEINE and CO., 2, Duke-strect, Adelphi, 


of Ancient and Modern Languages, &c., 
them to ligante, introduce experien ENGLI 
FOREIG ESSE end y are 4 ents for the prince! al Behooie in 
UM ITZER pince Pupils 
Educational "Advertise 
Twopence) con 


nse. heir ‘ ” (free for 
ARMY, INDIA CIVIL SERVICE, &., EXAMINA- 


ns a large List of Schblastic Transfers. 

TIONS. —A Military Tutor, who has several Candidates for the above reading with 
him for the next Examination, will be happy to meet with others, resident or non-resident. 
His Establishment can be highly recommended for its discipline and efficiency by persons 
of very high standing whose Sons have passed eye shed Examinations. One of them 
obtained parerty the ighest r number of marks at the India Civil Service Examination last 
Te. Th Masters in every branch of Education are in attendance, and the House 

Library ont i general management afford every facility for rapid progress, ‘without havin 
cramming.”—Apply to Mr. SPRANGE, M.A., 12, Princes-square, Bayswater, 


TITHE REDEMPTION TRUST. 


THE ANNUAL MEETIN( G. of the TITHE REDEMPTION 
TRUST will be held at the SOCIETY’S ROOMS, No. 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, on 
THURSDAY, the 2ist instant, at One o relok. 

The Right Hon. LORD JOHN MANNERS, M.P., in the Chair, 


There will be HOLY COMMUNION, and a SERMO Fey by the LORD BISHOP of 
SALISBURY. at St. Michae!’s Parish Church, Burleigh-street, Strand, at Eleven o’clock 
on the Morning of the Meeting. 

By Order of the Board, 


1, Adam-street, Adelphi, 6th June, 1860. HENRY RADCLIFFE, Secretary. — 


Sik ROGER CHOLMELEY’S SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.— 
The SECOND ANNUAL DINNER of OLD CHOLMELEIANS will take place at the 
Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s-street, S.W., on THURSDAY, the 2ist June, 1860, 


J. M. FLETCHER, Esq. -» in the Chair, 


COMMITTEE. 
Rev. J. E. Coulson. Rev. J. H. ch. 
iain J. Donnelly, R.E, Rey. W. H. Ranken. 
R. Fin oa. B. B. Rogers, Esq 
Cc. Man art ith, Esq. 4, Esq. 
bert Griffith, Esq. Richard G. Smith, Esq. 
‘A. Hanbury, Esq. L, C. Wakefield, Esq. 
Kev. Alleyne mes, J. G, Walls, Esq. 
Esq. T. Waraker, Esq. 
ke, Esq. Edmund Yates, Esq. 


Dinner at “Seven o'clock precisely. Tickets, £1 1s., including Wine, to be obtained of 
T. W. Hon 


U G BY.—A NUMBER of OLD RUGBEIANS have 
to DINE together at ST. JAMES’S HALL, on THURSDAY, the 28th 
JUNE { (the ¢ of the Match at Lord’s). The Meeting to be merely of a friendly ‘characte! ter, 
<= _ not to interfere with the regular Triennial Dinner next yea 
ne gentlemen S who are W illing to join are requested to a their names at once to 
A > , East Inte § lub, St. James’s-square, 8.W., or to either of the under- 
mentioned patiemen: — Blak Rugby ; Esq. ., Edwardes-street ; 
Jumergue, Lincoln’s- inn; z Ford, Esq., ; T. Hughes Bet. Lincoln’ s-inn; 
xfo gwick Esq, Cambridge ; Esq., the 
LC. Waker ast India Club ; Walron s-yard, Westminster. 


THE LATE LORD MACAULAY.—Under the sanction of 


His RoyaL HIGHNESS the PRINCE Consort, Chancellor of the University of 
Drgnertdes, and of the Momhere of Trinity College, , Cambridge, whose names are subjoined, 
itis to raise a Fund by ‘or the purpose presenta to the Coll 

a STATUE of the late LORD a mark of t admiration which t) 
members of the College feel for the memor, oft their illustrious” fellow Collegian, 
commemoration of the strong attachment which he himself felt for the College, 
His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, | ps Dean of Westminster, 
Chancellor of the University. A. Shafto Adair, Bou. 
Lord yaaa, High Steward of the Professor Birbeck 
Universi ty Rev. H. M. Butler (Harrow). 
The Duke of Devonshire. a Buxton, Esq., M.P. 
Charles de ia Pryme, Esq. (Honorary Secre- 


The of Lansdowne, 
Ear! sary 
The B oe of St. David's, on. G. Denman, M.P. 
Lord nley, M.P, T. F. Ellis, Esq. 
Lord Belper. F. W. Gibbs, a= 
Lord Broughton. F. V. Hawkins, Esq. 
ra fonte: le. 
Lord Strath en. AJ. “Hope, Esq. 
FS Master of the Rolls. Professor H. Malden. 
Ch ief Baron of the Exchequer. | C. J. M.P., 
Vice: Chancellor P: Tom by Esq. 
ht Hon. Sir E. Alfred Tennyson, Esq. 
rJ. W. M. Thackeray 
Sir J. G. 8, Lefev H. 8. Thornton, Esq. 
The Dean of Canterbury. v. R. Whiston. 


And the following resident Members, who have formed themselves into a Committee at 
Cambridge .— 


Rev. ¥. Whewell, D.D., Master. | Rev. E 
Rev. ick, M.A., Vice-Master Rev. J. M.A. 

and Professor. J. Lem Hammond, "Esq. » M.A. (Hono- 
Rev. J. Romilly, M.A., Registrary rary retary). 
Rev. Professor M, Rev. tharles Puller, M.A. 
M. J. Cowell, Esq., B. 

v. J. 

Rev. W. G. Clark, Orator, M.A. 
Rev. J. Edleston, "MLA. | Al ifred Northey, "Esq. 


Such of ae present or late members of the College as desire to join in the promotion of 


this ower are requested to communicate either with EMPRIERE HAMMOND, Esq., 
Trinity Golh » Cambridge ; or With CHARLES DE La PR¥ME, Esq. (Honorary Secretary 11 
London), 28, Je ermyn-street 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ALREADY RECEIVED. 
H.R.H. The Prince Consort............ £100 0 0 H.W. Eagq. ..... £110 
The Duke of Devonshire ..... .. 2% 0 0| Rev. W. 8S. Fowler...... 500 
The % 0 0 | H. D. Forster, Esq. 100 
Earl 8) 25 0 0 | Rev. Professor Grote . 000 
Lord % 0 0) Rey. W. Grylls........ 
Lord ley, 10 0 0 | G. M. Gordon, Esq. 100 
tee Lord Chief Bar: J. Lempriere Hamm 000 
2% © 0! H.J. Hodgson, Esq. 500 
Pe 1010 0 | H: Thurstan Holland, Esq 615 0 
2% 0 Rev. Julius loyd 110 
Butler, 8 0 0| W.G.J. MacGrigor, Esq. 110 
1010 W. F. Polloe' 500 
Carles ie la Prymie, 8q. . 8. Thornton, 0 
T. F. Ellis, E: 10 0 ©} H. Ware, E 500 
Francis Ellis, Bs¢ 500 A Dorsetshire Cle 110 
Walter Ellis, Esq..... 200:1G. 100 


To PARENTS.—A respectable person, who has been most 

successfulin REARING int ae 'S from their IMMEDIATE BIRTH, wishes to under- 

1 sh e entire char, wt w appy to ify to her res: , an 

child ca: be seen. “Terms, £10 uarter, Address, in the first instance, to Z., 
Post: -Office, Churton-street, Pimlico. 


(Cook AND HOUSEKEEPER.—WANTED in the family 


of a Gentleman resident twenty miles from London, She must be experienced in 
the duties voumven¢ ofa qonsenensr in a numerous family in a Country House, and bea 
thoroughly good o one whose character will not bear the strictest investigation 
i, by letter, with the name of the applicant, and of the family in 
which hy last li t Rved. may be made to §. S. M., 20, Parliament-street, Westminster. 


T°... COLLEGES AND BOOK COLLECTORS.— 
BRARY of the late PROFESSOR THIRESCH, of MUN oa, tk 70 BE SOLD 

for the ThOENERIT OF His FAMILY, The Library consists of 3073 8 te Works, in 
olumes, of which about half are Greek and Latin Classics (the Bast F Editions), and 
Works Biiilolo and Literary History ere is also a very Complete Col- 
lection of on @ d Roman An and on the History of 
and Sfodern of he Works on the History and Literature of Mod Greece. 
The remaining Volumes are ally History and Geography. Among the Miscellaneous 
Works are King John of Saxony’s pain of Dante, the Works of Frederick the Great, &c, 

‘or further particulars apply to Mr. J. K., 28, Gordon-square, W.C. 


CoN CHOLOGY AND GEOLOGY.—MR. R. DAMON, of 

Weymouth, is enabled from his extensive Stock to supply Collections or Sin le 

of rare Fossils, &c, For parti , see Catalogue of Prices, Fourpence, 


THE TURKISH BATH, PALACE STREET, PIMLICO, 
A Ter Gate, is OPEN to the Public DAILY (Sunday excepted), fro 


HYDROPATHY. —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 


ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norwood, replete with every comfort, within twenty 
minutes’ walk of the Crystal lace, is OPEN for the reception of Patients and Visitors. 
The latter can have the advantage, if desired, of a private residence. The site is unrivalled 
for its healthiness. Particuiars of Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physician. 


HYDROPATHY. — SUDBROOK PARK. — — Hydropathic 
rium, near Richmond, Surrey. This Establishment is NOW ‘OPEN for the 
reception, of Patients, under the su of the present Dr, E. W. 
B, M.A., M. ‘in., Author of “ ~ hy; or, Hygienic Medicine,” Second Edition, 
CHURCHILL, New Burlington-st 


LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
ESTABLISHED 1802.-TWO HUNDRED BEDS. 
President—The ged LORD MONTEAGLE. 
Cases of Fever of every kind, an of malignity, occurrin; he Families 
Poor, or among the the Al uent, are received into the Hospital at all 


NDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. M be paid to the Treasurer, Messrs. 
and Co., or to the e Secretary, at the 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
Licht. -BROWN COD LIVER OTL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of numberless eminent medical prac- 
titioners, prove that a half-pint of Dr. DE JONGH’s Oil is equal in remedial effects toa 
uart of any other kind, Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is likewise far the 


st. 
© Palntatteness speedy efficacy, safety, and economy unitedly recommend this unrivalled 
preparation to invalids. 


OPINION OF EDWIN LANKESTER, Es@., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. 
Late Sesturer s - the Practice of Physic at St. George's Medical School, Superintendent of 
he Food Collection at the South Kensington Museum, &e. &e. 

“T consider . the purity and genuineness of this Oil are secured in its preparation 
by the personal attention ate ad mn ihemaiet and intelligent a Physician as Dr. de Jongh, 
who has also written the best medical treatise on the LL ~ which I am acquainted. 
Hence I deem the Cod Liver ‘Oil sold ander = guarantee to be preferable to any other 
kind as regards and fMicacy. 

“8, Savile-row, W., Ist 1859.”" 


Sold ONLY in IMPERIAL 
labelled with Dr. DE JONGH’S 
BE GENUINE, by respectable ‘chem sts. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 


‘THE OXFORD SHERRY, 30s. per dozen, bottles included.— 
—Carriage free. 


CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, 8t. James’ 8-street, London. N.B- 


ALLSOPY’ S PALE ALE.—FINDLATER, MACKIE, 
PALE ALE, of the quality, in Bottles and Caske of 18 Gallons ALLSOP 
Stores, under London Bridge Railway-st -station ; 3 Entrance, 215, Tooley-street, 8.E. 

¢ | A LLSOPP'S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended by 


Baron LIEBIG and all the Faculty, may now be had in the finest diti 
Messrs, HARRINGTON PARKER, and who Shave REDUCED the PRICE of this 
erage 


highly esteemed beve: 
4s. 6d. per dozen Imperial Pints. 
2s. Od. Imperial Half-pints. 
Address PARKER, and Co., Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 


BYY,! IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET was the constant 
COMPANY are still at 3s. 
Warehouse, 9, Great St. Helen’s. 


! | ‘E A.—1000 Boxes very sonia, and choice Black Tea just 
landed ex “ Evening Star,” from Shonabes Nett Weight 10lbs.each. These Teas have 
th care, for the Tmporters, ST STRACHAN and CO., 
rn whic ey offer to eir C 
per Ib, One-Quarter Pound mple may be had open ee 


"THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS i in ENGLAND are to be 

strong use ‘ongou 8. 38 i 

Teas 0d., ‘and 46, Tea sand ‘Coffee. to value of one 

railway ‘station or market town in oa A Price Current t free > post on application, 


BRown AND POLSON’ S PATEN CORN FLOUR, 
~~ ¥ to the best Arro t. Delicious in Puddings, Custards, 
Cake, and especially suited to th the deli of Children Invalids. Lan 
states— "This is superior io anything of the k kin known. Paisley and London. 
((ROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, invite attention to their PICKLES, § SAUCES, TART FRUI and other 

Table Delicacies, the waes +e which are pre th the most ocrnyplons attention to 
wholesomeness and past and B. have for many years enjoyed the high honour of 
supplying Her Majesty’ St ‘bis with their Manufactures. A few of the articles most highly 
recommended are—Pickles and Tart Fruits of every description, Royal Table Sauce, Essence 
of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, Essence of Ancroriee ran armalade, Anchovy and Bloater 
Pastes, trasbourg and other Pot Meats, Calf’s- foot Jellies of Ferious k kinds for table 
use, M. Soyer’s Sauces, Relish, Aromatic’ Mustard, Carstairs’ Si ‘eel’s Sauce, 
and Payne’s Royal Osborne Sauce. To be obtained of all respectable Gilmen, Grocers, &c., 
and wholesale of CRossE and BLACKWELL, 21, Soho-square, London 


QHIRTS. —UN EQUALLED for QUALITY and accuracy of 


fit. Sizes or meas red for future Orders; and FAMILY HOSIER 
STOCKINGS, SOCKS. VESTS and of the best descriptions and newest 
in every material for the season 


POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


THE FASHIONABLE SHAWL OF PARIS.— 


Shawls trimmed with Real Lace Floun most riate 


Spanish Mantillas of un 


At A, BLACKBORNE’S Spanish Bruxelles Depot, 35, South Audley-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 


H. J.and D. NICOLL’S Establishments for Gentlemanly and 
© Moderate-priced Clothing, 
REGENT STREET, CORNHILL, and MANCHESTER. 


TH E CAPE PALETOT, INVERNESS CAPE, 
or SLEEVED CAPE, use@ in Private Life,” as well as for Volunteer Corps 


20, REGENT STREET; CORN HILL, Lo’ 


(LOTHIN G for YOUTH. —The Nickerbocker, the Highland 

Dress, Ladies’ Travelling Mantles, Riding Habits on Pantalons de Dames a Cheval, 
with much novelty ar and ad Agnerel excellence, H. J. and D. NICOLL have, for the yomainder 
of this Season, a’ OUSE, 142 and 144 PRL 2, In the Autumn this 
branch will be Ti to the rear of the old Establishment. 


NEUTRAL COLOURED COMPLETE SUITS 
of one material, introduced last Season for and . roves 
and the 


Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and 
A Ray WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY 


H. J. and D, NICOLL, ne 120 
and 


by variety of materials, the fastening by ° top link or button. which serves tra 
seal when eee with Crest or C of Arms, is registered 6 and 7 Vict. 

Su under, seldom exceeds, Three Pounds in cost, 
iJ. and D. NICOLE EBGENT STREET; 
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N ORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. (THE LIVERPOOL HAND LONDON FIRE AND LIFE 
* ae BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. OFFICES :—1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; and 2 and 21, POULTRY, LONDON. 
Ba INCORPORATED od SHEFFIELD, MANCHESTER, AND GLASGOW. — SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, NEW YORK. 
HEAD OFFICES. LONDON BOARD. 
ASGOW St. VINCENT -PLACE. Chairman—Sir JOHN MUSGROVE, Bart. and Alderman. 
Deputy-Chairmen—¥. HARRISON, Esq.; W. SCHOLEFIELD, Esq., M.P. 
The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of this Com was held on the 8th inst., and the C. Butler, Esa. M. Ross D. es, E 
See sotowins fe S chore abstract of the transactions of the year ending 31st January last, taken Sir Wm. P. de Bathe, Bart, William Ni Esq., 
a ¢ Directors’ Report :— Henry V. East, Esq. Swinton Boult, Esq., 
| FIRE DEPARTMENT. illiam Ewart, MP, Sec. to the Company. 
PREMIUMS received during the £129,218 3 0 
: Being an increase upon last Fear ‘of £20,038 38. 5d. Bankers—The London an unty 4 
ora Deduct sums paid away for r 28,867 13 11 The Union Bank of London, 
8 1 Solicitors— Messrs, Palmer and Bull, Bedford-row. 
Ha 00,350 
LOSSES BY including all outstanding £63,743 2 $ Accumulated Funds, £1,156,000. 
Bi LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums of 421 New Policies issued daring the year Fire and Life Insurances. WINTON BOULT, Secretary, Liverpoo 
. £84,010 15 10 
Claims | indiading Bonus Additions and provision for all out- em 7 8 H No.1, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LO 
Established 1696, 
2, ANNUITY BRANCH. ‘DIRECTORS. 
: i Amount received during the year on account of 21 New Annuities granted £6,108 14 4 The Hon. William Ashley. T. Fuller Maitland, Esq. 
The Hon. Sir Edward Cust, William Scott, Esq. 
Sums paid to Annuitants £3,292 18 1 Arthur Ed Esq John Sperling, Esq. 
| FI 
it TOTAL AMOUNT OF ASSETS ON 31ST JANUARY, 1800 .. nee .. £458,675 19 8 John Gurney “jtoare, Esq. suaile Winter, Esq, 
iH | ANNUAL REVENUE UPWARDS OF £200,000 0 0 LIFE suman 
RESOLVED—That b pevpene whose lives are insured in this Office be insured without extra 
4 | The Dividend declared was at the former rate of 74 per cent. ‘ax. Great Britain aid Ireland, whether time of 
nis Office offers a low scale of Premium to Non- rs out part ion in 
- iy) PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY DURING THE PAST FIVE YEARS Lf a ze mber's scale of — with an Aunual participation in the whole o! the 
rofits, after five Annual payments, 
Fire Life For the lve y permeation rofits has yielded abatement of 524 
| j recent, on e emiums of al eS ve or more years’ 
| effect of the abatement is thus shown: 
— | | | | 
Age when Sum Maret Premium for Reduced 
"Revenue from Ist Feb. to Jan. .. 3 | insured. insured. | first Five Years. | Annual Premium, | 
= | 1853, 100,179 19 7 80,210 18 8 £8. £8. 4, | 
| ” 1859, 1800 ...... 129,218 8 0 840101510 30 | 500 371 670 
Chairmen — M MILLER. Miller and Sous, Leith ; Insurances effected before the 24th June next, will participate in profits in the year 1805. 
and Messrs, William er and Co., ‘etersbur, FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
> ear ili GEORGE G. ANDERSON, Esq. (Messrs. G. and A. Anderson), Insurances effected at the usual rates. 
ae fi CHARLES BELL, Esq. (Messrs. Thomson, Bonar, and Co.). 
or By order of the Board, 
t THOMAS NEWMAN FARQUHAR, Esq. RICHARD RAY. 
DUNCAN JAMES Kay, Esq. (Messrs. Kay, ore one Secretary. 
hore Sir CHARLES R. M‘GRiGor, Bart. (Messrs. C. R. and W. M‘ 1). I AN 
WILLIAM WESTGARTH, Esq. (Messrs. Westgarth, Ross, and Co.). I MPE RIAL SURANCE COMP AN Y, 
Medical Oficer—Dr. JEAFFRESON. DIRECTORS. 
{ Bankers—THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Chairman 
Solicitors—Messrs. JOHNSTON, FARQUMAR, and LEECH. Esq., Deputy Chairman.” Esq. 
ae i Secretary—A. P. FLETCHER, | Vice-Secretary—EDWARD FUCHS. ‘ames C. C. Ben, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq 
George Willian Cottam, Esq Thomas Newman iting, 
THE STANDARD LIFE A ASSURANCE COMPANY. William i. Robinson Esq. 
“A i Henry Davidson, Esq. Martin’ Tucker Smith, Esq., M.P. 
SPECIAL N ‘L NOTICE George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
: ii} / 1 SECURITY.—The assured are protected from the liabilities attaching to mutual assur- 
i ance by afund of a million anda half sterling, of which nearly a million is actually in- 
i Hl, / BONUS YEAR. vested, one-third in Government Securities, and the remainder in first-class debentures 
r cent. of the profits are assigned to policies every fifth 
—Four- 
g a SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. year. The assured are exititied to articipate after payment of one pre: th ng 
a |. All Policies now effected will participate in the Division to be made as at 15th PURCHASE OF POL S.—A liberal iewanes is made on the surrender of a policy, 
NOVEMBER NEXT. ber, acash pay issue of a policy free of premium. 
= | The Standard was established in 1825. ei; S.—The Company has disbursed in payment o claims sand additions upwards of 
= ha The first Division o of Profite took place in 1835; and subsequent Divisions have been Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch office, 
Profita to be divided in 1800 will be those which have arisen since 1855. ath 
ctuary. 
FUND BL, Service allowed in Local Militia and Volunteer Rifle Corps within the United Kingdom. 
Ann f New Assurances effected duri we the last Ten Years, upwards of LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE AND 
A MILLION STERLING. Als IRE ASSURANCE COMPANY.—BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
anager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Révident Secretary. Established 1824. 
: The Company’s amend attends at the Office, daily, at Half-past One. (Branch Offices: EDINBURGH, IPSWICH, and BURY ST. EDMUNDS.) 
4 ce). ling. 
UP UPPER SACKVILL STREET. ap » Hive ons Ster. 
1809. President—S1R MOSES MONTEFIORE, BART. 
DIRECTORS. 
NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. James Alexander, Eg. | John Irving, Bsa, 
AND OF PARLIAMENT. es G. Barnett, Esq. 
r George Carroll. omas Sq. 
Benjamin Cohen, Es Jos. Mont teflor 
Head Office—64, Prixcres Street, Epinpureu. Jamies Fletcher, ‘Esq, te sir Bart. 
am one e 
James Helme, Esq, Thomas Charles 
LIFE ASSURANCES are aod under an extensive variety of form 
CHAIRMAN OF LonpoNn BoaRD—SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, WITHOUT PARTICIPATION, and at moderate premiums; the rates or ‘the YOUNGER AGES 
BANKER—UNION BANK OF LONDON. being lower than those of many i the “9 and most respectable 
iter-place. ACTUAL SERVICE RISK within the United Kin 
ARTILLERY Corps, and in the Militia, is covered by he Company" ’s ate 
7 454 FIRE ASSURANCES both at home and abroad are pted at very moderate premiums, 
Accumulated Fund... .....-esesseceesseesecoscneens £1,031, 00 The Assured participate in the Fire Profits in respect of Policies in force for five com- | 
Annual Revenule........00c0seeseerereeeeeeseeeeeeee £179,083 11 11 plete years, The Return for the past Quinquennial period is in course of distribution. } 
FRANCIS A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and Secretary. 
*,* The RECEIPTS for the RENEWAL Saad a ready 
LIFE ASSURANCE. delivery in Town and throughout the Country. spodummmmeedend ond 
1860. ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
POLICIES EFFECTED WITH THIS COMPANY DURING THE PRESENT YEAR NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS.—ESTABLISHED IN 1762. 
— | WILL BE ENTITLED TO SIX YEARS’ BONUS AT NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS. The Amount added to the existing Policies for the whole continuance of Life at the 
— decennial division of profits last, was ONE MILLION NINE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-SEVEN THOU SAND P DS, makin, with FORMER wdditions then outstanding, 
2 i | During the year 1850, 605 Policies were issued, Assuring the sum of £449,018 0 0 a total of FOU ” MILLIONS ama “Sev ENTY THOUSAND PounDs, which amounts to Sixty- 
Policies are by arrangement declared free from all restrictions. BON Uses. on the 3ist December, 1859 
J nm years ending on r, 
Se Bey As cent. of the Profits are divided amongst Policy-holders Insured on the Partici THREE MILLIONS AND A HALF, 
= i; At the last investigation, $1st December, Ray 3) the ascertained Profit on the business | being more than 100 per cent, on the amount ofall those claims, 
|. during the preceding seven years amoun ane £6,400,000 sterling. 
blic i ally ca © the DouBLE INsuRANCE SYSTEM— M 
and ASSCRANCE AND ANNUITY lately adopted at this | POLICIES effected in the current year (1800) will 
Office. For full particulars, reference is made tc the Prospectus of the Company, aia the ne division cf will be enti teat to 
= :} No extra Premium charged for Members of Volunteer Corps. in respect of EVERY ER REMIUM paid upon them from the years 1861 to i200, each adaitions 
8d mong the PoLIcy HOLDERS 
pany ost desc jowest rates 
the risk. Rents of also Ins’ sured. for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United 
: stuses and all necessary information may be obtained on — at No, 4, 
| Naw oF any of the Agents in the Count ts for Now aad PoP 
e f 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury, R sensomay, Secretary. be had on application at the Office, where attendance is given daily, from Ten to Four 
= London, 1860, o’clock, ARTIIUR MORGAN, Actuary, 
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WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 


RIGUES, pos DILLY, invites attention to his elegant Stock of 


G ritin; 

Jewel, Cases, TICULE and CARRIAGE BAGS in great variety: 
MEDIZVAL MOUNTED eLOPE CASES, "BLO OTTING B NKSTANDS 
en Caskets, Cases es ot Choice Work, Netting, and Glove 
Box he new PATENT SFELF- ULOSIN G_ BOOK also a choice variety of 
ELEGANCIES: ‘and NOVELTIES suitable PRESEN TATION too various to enumerate, 

ad_at HENRY RODRIGUES’ well-known establishment, 42, PICCADILLY; 
LONDON, W., two doors from Sackville-street. 


TERLIN G SILVER.—WILLIAM S. BURTON has added 
his extensive. week General FURNISHING IRON MONGERY and HOUSE- 
FURNISHING R a opoction of STERLING SILVER SERVICES for the 


or for Presen aes. Bhs prices will be found considerably below those 
PATTERN. | PATTERN. 
8. d. oz, sd, £ 
12 Table 4 1 0 | 12 Table Spoons ............. 4at76 100 
7 8/1 7 6 0 
7 8/1 7 6 12 6 
13 4 H 6 6 
60 6 6 
1 4 8 0 0 
10 0 19 0 
0 1 0 
0 0 
18 4 12 0 
13 6 0 
6 15 0 
15 0 0 
12 6 0 
£57 15 10 10 6 
COTTAGE PATTERN TEA AND COFFEE 
SERVICE. 
8. a. 
Tea 16 
96 
Mi 06 
13 0 
3 6 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM  §. 
BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW W-ROOMS devoted tothe SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, 
and most varied’ ever submitted to the and marked at pro jionate with 
those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in this qoenney. 


Bedsteads, fro . 128. 6d. to £20 Oe. each. 
Shower Baths, fro . 88, 0d. to £6 0s. each. 
ps (Moderateur) from : = 0s. to £7 78. each, 

(All other kind: same seg 
Colza Oil per gallon. 


WILLIAM BURTON’S GEN ERAL "FURNISHING 
Meta) 


Silver and 

Chimney- Pieces, Kitchen Kan; ges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns, ‘oe 

Table Cutlery, Paths Toilet , Iron and Brass edsteads, Bed ng, Bi -room 
Cabinet Furniture, &e. with of ices and Plans of the large Show 
at_30, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 4, 4, 5, Perry’s-place ; and 
1, Newman-mews, London. fatablished 1820 


ILLIAM SMEE and SONS, CABINET MANUFAC- 
TURERS CEROLerTenaRe, and BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, 6, FINSBURY 
PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C., much regret the inconvenience which they fear such of 
their Customers as oe visited their Worereome during the last few weeks must have 
red from the dust, us well as the disarrangement of Stock, occasioned by the altera- 
tions and additions to their Premises which have been in progress. 
WILLIAM SMEE and SONS have ) oneare in announcing that these are now completed, 
and comprise the addition to their already very extensive Premises of SIX NEW WARE- 
ROOMS OF LARGE SIZE, a more commodious ENTRANCE, NEW STAI ly mow me | 
many other conveniences. Their Stock (which they believe to be the largest in Lo’ 
bably in the World) of Cabinet and U holstery Furniture, Bedding (including ‘the 
ring peastrece Tucker’s Patent) and Bedroom Furuiture, is now contain in 
SIXTEE LARGE W WAREROOMS, besides those devoted to Carpets, Curtain Materials, 
&e. & 
In making eed additions to their Warerooms, WILLIAM SMEE and hag have 
BePawr nereased accommodation to their BEDDING and BEDROOM URNITUR: 
PARTMENT, and especially have added largely to their Stock of Thom and phase 


They oe oe ust Ove for the use of their Customers and the Public, an NEW 
DESIGNS O AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, TOGETHER WITH REDUCED 
LISTS OF PRICES OF BEDDING, which will be forwarded upon application, 


WILLIAM SMEE and SONS strongly u 1 intending Purchasers the advantage of 
a personal selection, and ask the favour ofa call t to inspect their Stock. 


ist May, 1860. 


G 4, ENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
IN THE ROYAL LAUND and pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S 
LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH Sub EVER USED. ld by all Chandlers, 


Grocers, &c. &&.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


BUIGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS.—GISHURST 


ND, patented for preventing and destroying 
Ga Ba Chontele, Cott ardener, and Field. In boxes, 
all Nursery and Seedsmen, of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE GoMPANY 


OALS. COALS ON LY. COCKERELL and 


Pine ; Baton Wharf, rosvenor 


GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
AVERS and BARRAUD, of ENDELL-STREET, Broomssury, 


to inform their Patrons that they wil be happy, to submit Designs for works 
the nigrwac character, and for more simple windows—e.g., Grisaille Geometric, 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. ces and Information forwarded 


GEOLOGY and and MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
facilitate the study of these interesting branches con 
ammers, 
148, Strand, Low gives Private yd Mineralogy and Geology. 


SE! E L LING OFF.—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 

ee, Fraveran Writing Casee, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Enve- 
Assortment of of Artie es 7 ond Fr pre W, 


tions.—The Whole of the 
next door to St. James’s H 

nt-street, Quadrant, beg to in- 
form the Fointy, ent imp and Public that 2 have now on Show an enti 


STOCKEN and CO., 53, 
NG CASES and DRESSING Bags, 


ases, Reticules, and Carri Bags, Mediwval Mounted 
ortoise-shell 


Caste &c. Bibles and Church Services, mounted r with a 
assortmen of Stationery description. Wedding Orders isiting and 


APPIN AND CO., SHEFFIELD MANUFACTURERS, 


77 and 78, OXFORD STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
The largest Stock in London of Electro-Silver Plate and Cutlery. 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
Is guaranteed to have a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged. 
MAPPIN AND CO.’S UNRIVALLED TABLE CUTLERY. 


| Good. | Medium. 
1 gos. Fable Kpives, Iv handles ............... £013 0 £100 £1156 0 
Knives 010 0 010; 150 
r Registered Meat Carvers. 046 070 012 0 
pair Extra sige ditto. 056| 080! 018 6 
1 Poultry Carv 046 one 
1 Steel for sharp ir | 026/ 086); 046 
Complete Service | #200 0 6 | £5 2 


Each article may y be had separately at the same price. 

These Table Knives are guaranteed the best sold in London, at the prices charged. They 
are made 4 he very best steel, and the handles are so secured that they cannot become 
fooee: in hot water. It isin consequence of Messrs, MAPPIN and Co. being manufacturers, 
that they are enabled to offer their Table Knives at such unprecedented low prices, 

MAPPIN AND CO.’S RAZORS, PENKNIVES, | KNIVES, 
and SCISSORS will be found on trial to be unequal 
MAPPIN and CO., 77 and 78, OXFORD-STREET, OPPOSITE THE " Pawrmzon. 
MANUFACTORY: ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
MAPPIN and CO. have no conventon Hom whatever with any other house ofa similar 
n London. 


HAN DSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS. —HEAL 

ted with and niture complete, as well as every de- 


of 


AEs AND SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
containing Designs and Prisse of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 

Bed-room Furniture, sent free by post.—HEAL and Son puanens, Bedding, and Bed-room 
Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenliam Court-road, 


S PATENT OIL-COLOUR PICTURES, for the 

Jace, the Picture-gallery, the Drawing-room, the Boudoir, the Dining pgoom, the 
Parlour the ‘stay the Album, the Portfolio, Bazaars, &c.—S. and T, GIL toe the 
hall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.C., having purchased of the Patcutes 
ne remaining stock of the Oil-colour Pictures, a enabied to offer them at very low 

s. Those published at Is., 4d. each ; , 8d. ; 3s. and Ss. 6d., Is. 4d. 
— published at 10s. 6d., only 6s. 6s. each. Sets of the C3 Cartoons after Raphael 8s., pub: 
lished at l4s., and others in the same proportion. A Sorte aoa is made tol 


never been a in price until = present time. The remaining stock is very smal. 
fail to meet sale. 8. 
detailed list 


VAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought 
n occurring to literary minds, public characters, and a py of benev t 
intentions. immediate answer to =y 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK ps B. is enabled to execute every 
description of on ve terms, his office being furnished with a 
large and choice assortment of TyPEs, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC -_ 
er , and every modern improv. ement in the Printing Art. ASPECIMEN Book 
TyYpgs, and information for Authors, sent on application, by 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


| “GREAT TOUR IN IRELAN D."—150 Illustrations 
Artists. . 300 pages. 3s, 6d, t 
IRISH TOURIST’S ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK. 
Smirn’s, London; M‘GLASHAN’S, Dublin; and all Railways. 


ely GRATES, KITCHENERS, KITCHEN RANGES, 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, FENDERS, and 8.—An unexampled of 
well-constructed Stove Grates in fine cast, Berlin steel and ormolu, and 
Fire-Irons, and Grimmer pemae at the lowest possible prices, at EDW. WARDS N, and 
CO.’S extensive SHOW-ROO 49, Great Marlborough-street, Re; ~f— xactly 
the to the Pantheon Bazaar. e beautiful 

Grates in great variety, from 2 to 50 guineas each. Edwards’ Smoke-Consumi 
Range and the most Improved Kitcheners of all sizes. Warm mathe erected. Tiustrated 
Prospectuses forwarded. For 25 years in Poland-street adjoining. 


PERFECT FREEDOM | ROM COUGHS is secured by 


K’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—To Singers and Public 
sovaiaaie for Clearing and Weceniaees ng the Voice. They have a pleasant taste, 
1s, 1$d., 28, 0d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all Medicine Venders. 


DAVIESON’ S EVERLASTING TEETH — 
Of such EXQUISITE BEAUTY pnd such ADMIRABLE FIT t 
to have made good me ravages of _ or ACCIDENT, at N SHILLINGS 
Li pich price cen only be exceeded by éxpensive mountings ‘pain, is ENAMEL 
or Sto} n, 
WHITE, LiguiD or ever. Consultations from: Ten 
48, WEST STRAND, LONDON, over the Biectrio Telegraph Office. 
Descriptive Pamphlets free by post, Two Stamps. 


‘YouTH AND BEAUTY. =the FLEUR DE L'AGE, 


Bloom of Youth, a vegetable p oy so innocent that it may be applied 
b imparts the most brilfiancy to any complexion, the 
at DAVIE IE West cures (over the Electri ric ie Telegrap sph Office). ‘Desert viptive 
phlet free for two stamps; remittances by postage stam: 3 


NEW EYE DOUCHE 
INVENTED BY SAVORY AND MOORE. 
YE Douches are eminently useful in many Affections of the 


In the Press, and shortly will be published, in One Vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
[TALY IN TRANSITION: Public Scenes and Private 
Opinions in 1800, By Rev. W. ARTHUR, 
Also, by the same Author, New Edition, price 1s. 6d. limp cloth, 
THE TONGUE OF FIRE; or, the True Power of 


Christianity. The Sixteenth Thousand of the 3s. a. Edition is still on sale. 


THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT; or Passages i in a the 
doth; 12m, cloth timp cloth. Porty-sevent 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 
Just published—DR. WRIGHT ON HEADACHES—Third Bdition, 
G. Wrieut, M.D., M.R.C.P., Physician to the Samaritan Hospital, &c, 
London: JoHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
Eighth Thousand, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 
ON THROAT DEAFNESS, and the omg Connexions 
of the Throat, Nose, and Ear through the Mucous 
By Jas. YEARSLBY, yo 
London: CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 
DR. BRIGHT ON DISEASES OF THE = 
Third Edition, Post 8vo, cloth, price 
Af PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE 


Ley and AIR-PASSAGES ; th a Review of the several Cli 
qin these Affections. J une M.D., F.G.8., Member of the 
College of Physicians, London. m, revised and 


London: J. CHURCHILL, New Burlington HATCHARD and Co., 187, Picoadily, 


Eyes, but their utility has been much restricted in eat 
inconvenient kind of instrument hitherto made for the o yerpese 
The New Douche effectually provides against all those rawbacks.—Lancet, March 31, 1800, 
143, New 29, Chapel-street, » pelgrave- mare; and 


A TOILETTE REQUISITE FOR THE SPRING.— 


the m the resent pone can, be obtained possessi: 


already too thi ti 
in or turning grey, 

we n. Those who really desire to 
it daily. It is also celebrated for strengthe it from 

Producing ‘ew na new and moustac wen of thirty y 

aw Price 8s, 6d., and lis, only,—O. and A, OLDELDER, 


fragrance of 

pre vents the halt tron from falling off, or 

will prevent its further with wan and soon restore 
e beatiful hai: either wi or curl, sh 


MR, HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Just published, Third Edition, price 1s.; post free, 18 stamps, 
O*rn DEAFNESS AND NOISES IN THE EAR, resulti 


umati WILLIAM Harvey, 
Sern the Ear, Soho-square. 


London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 
This day is published, in 8vo, with upwards of 400 Illustrations, price 18s. 6d, 
THE J ILLUSTRATED HORSE DOCTOR: _ bein 
tailed account of the various Diseases to which the Equine 


pat the mode of treatment and the 
{i Pisin English, By EDWARD MAYHEW, Eeq, 


«A book which should be in the possession of all who keep horses,” 
London; Wa, H, ALLEN and Co,, 7, Leadenhall-street, 
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N ATIONAL REVIEW, No. XXI.—ApvertisemMEnts 
intended for insertion in the FortTacomine NUMBER are requested to be forw: 
to the Publishers by the 23rd. BILLs and PRosPEcTvUsEs by the 25th instant. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 198, Piccadilly. 


This day, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8s. 
ON SOME DEFICIENCIES IN OUR ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARIES. By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—ApventisemMents 
intended, for insertion in the fosthoowsin JULY NUMBER (No. XXXV., New Series), 
are requested to be forwarded to the Publisher by the 26th instant. ILLS and PRo- 
SPECTUSES received until the 27th 
London; GEORGE NG to CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Stra 


FRASER S MAGAZINE for JULY, beginning a half-yearly 
volume, will contain the First Part, to he con tinued monthly, of a CHRONICLE OF 
CurRENT History. It is proposed in this Chronicle to give a summary of all important 
litieal events at home and abroad, to comment on their general tenor in a moderate and 
here) spirit, and thus to furnish a short but complete history of English and Foreign 
s. The Chronique of the REVUE. DES DEUx Monpzs, which is one of the most 
pe features of that periodical, will supply the best example of what is jptender, 

Seats no direct attempt at imitation will be made, and the CHRONICLE in FRASER’ 


AGAZINE will necessarily be shorter and more immediately adapted to the wants of 
‘English readers, 
London: Jonw W. PaRKER and Son, West Strand. 


t | ‘HE BRITISH LION, a Weekly J ournal, mn Jest and i in 
Earnest, will he published in JULY. Artists and ‘Litera’ tt posses sing a superabund 

of the e Caustic, Comic, or Caricature, who may wish to contribute to the é@ support of “ “The 

British Lion,” are reqnested to send contributions to the Editor (with all particulars), at 

San. TAYLOR and GREENING’S, Graystoke-place, Fetter-lane, E.C. 


CoN DITION OF LONDON.—PRE-RAFFAELLITISM 
and AROnITPCTURSE. —*THE BUILDER” of THIS DAY, price FOURPENCE, 
Stamped FIVEPENCE, contains:—Fine Views of New Terraces, Clapham-common— 
Condition of London: Childre to and ‘Architecture—New Works, South 
Kensington—Life of William of Wykeham—Our Emotions of the Beautiful— Builders’ 
News—The Strike in London—The British Institution 

and Photography—The Lron and Machine Trades—Councils of Conciliation—The 
Arehitectural Association—The Drinking-Fountain Movement, &c. 

Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, Imperial 8vo, price £2 10s. cloth, 


MODERN PAINTERS, VOLUME V._ Coneluding the 
Work. By Joun Rusk1y, M.A., Author of “The Stones of Venice,” “Seven Lamps 
of Architecture,” &e. &c. Iiustrated with Thirty-four Engravings on Steel, and One 

Hundred Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by the Author and other Artists. 


— : 


Part _VI.—Of Leaf Bea 
» VIL—Of Cloud Ben 
»  VILL—Of Ideas of itelation: 1, Of Invention Formal, 
o IX.—Of Ideas of Relation: 2. Of Invention Spiritual. 
With an Index to the whole Five Volumes. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
Now ready, Medium 8vo, price 7s. 64. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, VOLUME L.,, com mprising 


bers from January to June, 1860, containing 768 pages Letterpress 
with Tilustrations, Forty Vignettes and Diagrams, and a Charteha boun 
in embossed in cloth. 


ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
NEW NOVEL,—Now ready, Three Vols., Post 8vo, cloth, 
SCARSDALE ; or, Life on the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Border Thirty Years Ago. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
NEW NOVEL.—Now ready, Three Vols., Post 8vo, cloth, 
THE Prey -BORN ; or, a Mother’s Trials. By the Author 
SMITH, ELDFR, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
ww ready, Post 8vo, 10s., cloth, 


No 
SPORTS OF INDIA: with Remarks on the 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


COMPLETE EDITIONS, 
The following are now 


ready, 
(CHILDE HAROLD. Price 


With Portrait. 
CHILDE HAROLD. Price ¢ One Suinitine. With Portrait 


and Vignette Titles. = 
CHILDE HAROLD. Price Hatr-s-Crown. 
Joun Albemarle-street. 
NEW NOVELS, 


CAMP LIFE. By Captain Wraxatt. One Vol. Post Syo, 


UNDER A CLOUD. By and Jamzs 


woop. Three Vols, Post 8vo, day. 


THE BADDINGTON PEERAGE: WHO WON I AND 


WHO WORE IT, By GBORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. Three Vols, Post 8vo, 
CHARLES J. SKEET, 10, King William-street, Charing-cross. 


Just published. 


VOL, V.—17% To 1700, WITH MAPS AND INDEX, 
COMPLETING THE 
AN NALS OF THE WARS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Lieut.-General the Hon, Sir Epwarp Cust. 
I.—1700 to 1739. | -—1700 to 1783, 
I1.—1739 ,, 1759. —1783 ,, 17%, 
Each "Volume may be had SEPARATE, pete 5s.; by post, 5s. 2d. 
ALL THE MILITARY BOOKS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY, 
Catalogues forwarded. 
. O. MITCHELL, Military Bookseller, Stationer, and Printer, 30, Charing-cross, London. 
PARISH EXPERIENCES. 
Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 5s. : 
REMINISCENCES. By a Crercyman’s Wirz. Edited by 
the DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


Now ready, price 6s,, 8vo, with Seven Maps, 


THE: SOURCES OF THE NILE: be being a General Survey 
the in of that River, and of its Head 8 the History of Nilot! 


y CHARLES T. BEK 
London: le MADDEN, 8, Leadenhall-street. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in large 8vo, price 10s. 6d., elegantly 
PICTURES FROM SICILY. By W. 4H. Author 
“ abou' salem,” 
ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster- 


NEW VOLUME OF “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 3s. 6d. 


OF SCIENCE: Second Series. A Book for 


and Young. By JoHN TimBs, F.S.A. 
NTS: ont and the owe the Alg 
Mon Chem 8 etals—Poisons— e 
ood—The “Chemical Man 


Chemistry “Chemistry of Fi 
Kent and Co,, Paternoster-row ; of whom may be had, 8s. 6d, 
CURIOSITIES OF SOIENOE: First Series, Fifth Thousand, 


Next week, Post Octavo, 


O*, TAXATION: HOW IT IS RAISED, AND HOW 


1s. EXPENDED. By Leong Professor of Comsperctal Law in King’s College, 
er 


JOHN and Son, West Strand. 
In the Press, Post Octavo, 


‘THE MUTINIES IN RAJPOOTANA. Being a Personal 
Narrative of the Muiiny at Musseerabad, with subsequent Residence at Jodhy Kat 
and Journey across the Desert into Sind; toge ‘ther with an Account of the rae 
Neemuch, and Mutiny of the Jodhpore Leg zion at Erinpoora, and Attack on Mount A 
By ILTUDUS THOMAS PRICHARD, late of the Bengal Army. 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and Son, West §trand. 


This day, Royal Octavo, pp. 846, 21s. 


A N INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF JURIS- 
PRUDENCE, ~d D. CAULFEILD HERON, LL.D. 
Book _1.—Principles of Jurisprudence. 
Book =the Greek and Roman Jurispru 
Book IIL.—Tie ation of the Civil and d of Jurisprudence on the Revival 


ng. 
Book Ty. —History of Jurisprudence in the Seventeenth Century, 
Book _V.—History of Jurisprudence in the Eighteenth Century. 
Book Vi.—Conclusion, 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


Next week, the Third Volume, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURIN G THE REIGN OF 
GEORGE THE THIRD. By WILLIAM Massey, M 
PREFACE TO THE THIRD VOLUME, 

In preparing thie Volume, I have been much aided by information derived from priv: 
sources. The late Mr. Edward Hawke Locker, a Commissioner of Greenwich Hospi 
about forty years ‘sines, w watt h the sanction of the Royat opey 2 and with the assistance o. 
many distinguished persons, collected ae Rng iais for a life of George the Third. 
The progress of the work, however, was stuppe y the interposition of Lord Liverpool, 
then at the head . the Government, who thsi t t “4 time had not yet arrived for such a 

ublication. Mr. Frederick Locker has kin ed at my disposal the papers collected 

y his father for the important work which he Mia undertaken; and I us n 
enabled to obtain much curious and interesting ipiormation. relating both to the pubhie 
transactions and the secret history of this vetgn. Lord Bolton has likewise permitted m: 
to refer to the extensive correspondence of his R.¥% the first peer, who was for 
many years in office, and in confidential intercourse with Mr. Pitt, especially during the 
earher years of his administration. I have also had access to other private collections ; 
but ee sources of information, unless corroborated by other testimony, cannot 
safely be relied 0 Party prejudice, credulity, and general inaccu: x without wilful 
misrepresentation, “which perha ps Trey occurs, are sufficient to ay those who do not 
advance with vigilance au caution in the search for historical trut 

Volumes I, and 24s, 
London: JonN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


COMPLETION OF ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE, 
In Three Vols, Roya! 8vo, cloth, price £2 16s, 
ROUTLEDGE'S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by Howarp STAUNTON, Bey With upwards of 900 Llustrations by John 
Gilbert. Engraved by the Brothers Daizie! 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RovuTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


In Royal 8vo, cloth, price 18s, 


ROUTLEDGE'S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY. 
—MAMMALIA. By the Rev. J.G. Woop. With upwards of 800 lilustrations, from 
AB Zwecker, Harrison Weir, Harvey, Coleman, &. Engraved by the 


Des 
Bi 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-strest. 
SICILY, PALERMO, CALABRIA, &c. 
In Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d., with Coloured Illustrations, 


UNPROTECTED FEMALES IN SICILY, CALABRIA, 


AND ON THE TOP OF MOUNT ATNA, 
Also, uniform in size and price, by the same Author, 


PROTECTED FEMALES IN NORWAY. With 
‘Reverses, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


MR. ALBERT SMITH’S NOVELS. 
In Feap. 8vo, boards, price 2s.; or, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY. 


THE SCATTERGOOD FAMILY. 
THE POTTLETON LEGACY, 
CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE, 


And, price 1s. 
THE MARCHIONESS OF SRINVILLINRS, 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


BRITISH TAXATION, 
‘ow ready, price 1s., Second Edition, revised and corrected, 
THE REVIEWER REVIEWED, in an Answer to an 
Article in the Edinburgh Review, on “ BRITISH TAXATION.” 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 0s. 
PRACTICAL RELIGION CONTRASTED WITH 
THEOLOGICAL THEORIES. Discourses by PHILIP WILLIAM PERFITT, Ph.D, 


London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JoHN CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-strect, 


Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
THO OUGHTS IN AID OF FAITH, gathered chiefly from 
it Works in Theology and Philosophy. By Sara 5S. HENNELL. 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JOHN CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Strand. 
PENTATEUCHISM ANALYSED, 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 
A HISTORY of the CREATION and the PATRIARCHS ; 
or, Pentateuchism Analytically Treated. Volume First, The Boo! 
London: MANWARING (Successor to 
8, King William-street, St 
In Two Vols. 8vo, 14s. 


[NTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF GENESIS, with a 


Commentary on she Opening Portion, from the German of Dr. PETER yor eouser. 
late of ages and Literature in the University of Konigsberg. 


London: GEORGE WANWARING (Successor to CHAPMAN 
8, King William-street, Strand, » 


This day is published, in 8vo, price 6d. 


REAL WANTS AND SOME LEGITIMATE 
CLAIMS OF THE WORKING OLASSES, By WILLIAM THACKERAY MARRIO?rT, 
B.A,, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
London: GEORGE Successor to JOHN 8, King William-street, 
Strand. Manchester: Joann HEYwoo 
Just published, price is. 


(QOALITIONS AND FRONTIERS IN 1860-1; or, French 


a moustration. PA 
Obstructives andthe Man,” &e. Baa, Author 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 3s, 6d. cloth, 


FARADAY’S LECTURES ON 
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This day is published, in 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 


THE NEW REVOLUTION; 


Or, The Napoleonic Policy in Europe. 
By R. D. PATTERSON. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, 


THE LUCK OF LADYSMEDE, 


In Two Volumes, Post Octavo. 
Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


TEXT-BOOKS ON GEOLOGY BY DAVID PAGE, F.GS. 


— 


Fourth Baition, price Is. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT. EXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. With 


Second Edition, entah and enlarged, price 6s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 3,, DESCRIP. 
TIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. With nae on Wood and 


HANDBOOK, OF TERMS AND 


Iv. 
This day is published, by the same Author, 


THE GEOLOGICAL EXAMINATOR; containing 
jive cf Questions to assist Teachers in Framin 


t ‘ts in their own progress and proficiency. Price 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


TOURISTS’ MAPS 
A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RGS. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PHYSICAL ATLAS.” 


TOURISTS’ MAP OF SCOTLAND. A Revised and Enlarged 


Edition—accompanied by an Index of 9250 Names on the Ma , being near'y 2000 addi- 
tional to the number con eutnee in the first edition. Price iu Sneste, 2 or 78. 6d in 
cloth case for the Pocket 


~ GEOLOGICAL MAP OF SCOTLAND. By Professor Nicot, 


the Topography by A. pied sommeces. Coloured, with Explanation and Index, 
price 21s, in a case for the pocke 


MAP OF EUROPE. By A. Jounsron, F.R.S.E., &e. 


Four Sheets Imperial, coloured, 15s. ; or 21s. in cloth ease. 


GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE. By Sir R. I. Mvurent- 


SON, Professor NICOL, and KEITH JOHNSTON. Four feet 2 by $ feet 5inches, Printed 
in colours, 68s. ; or in cloth case, £3 10s, 


following Maps from KEITH JOHNSTON’S NEW ROYAL A Ss separately 
the ~) case for the Pocket, with Index of Pisces ont ~ 


ITALY AND SARDINIA. Two Sheets, with Todex of 6230 


laces, 6s, in sheets : 8s. in cloth case. 


THE BASIN OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, with Plans of 


Venice, Trieste, Marseilles, Valetta, Genoa, Alessandria, &c. One Sheet, with Index, 
8s.; or "in case, 43, 6d. 


SWITZERLAND. One Sheet, with Index of 4907 Places, 3s.; or 


THE, “CANADAS, NEW BRUNSWICK, &c. Two Sheets, 
h Index, 6s. ; or 8s, 


PRUSSIA, with nde a 2550 Places, 3s.; or 4s. 6d. in case. 
AUSTRIA. Two Sheets, with Index of 6300 Places, 6s.; or 8s. 


AUSTRALIA. Price 3s.; or 4s. 6d. in case. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


This day is published, price 4s. 6d. 


A N ESSAY ON THE NATIONAL CHARACTER OF 

THE ATHENIANS. By JoHN Brown Patterson. A New Edition. “Edited from 
the Author’s Revision, by Professor PILLANS, of the University of Edinburgh, Witha 
Biographical Notice. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
This day is published, the Second Edition of the 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, FROM THE EARLIEST 


ERIOD TO THE YEAR 188. By the’ Rev. JaMES WHITE. Post 8vo, price 9s, 


By the same Author, 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. Third 
Edition, with Analytical Table of Contents, and a Copious Index. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
In Two Vols., large 8vo, with upwards of 600 Engravings, price £3, half-bound, 


BOOK OF THE FARM. By Henry Sreruens, 


he best book I have ever met with.”—. lohnstone, 
“One of the ‘comple letest works on agriculture of which our literature can boast.”-—- 


BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Two large Vols. Royal 8yo, 


In 
BOOK OF THE GARDEN. By M‘Intosu. 


The volumes are sold separately— 
I.—On the Formation of Gardens—Constructien, Heating, of Fruit 
Plant Houses, Pits, Frames, and other Garden Structures, wi h Practical Details, 
by 107: 3 Bngravings, pp. 776. Price £2 10s, 

Vot. LI. a pBACTIOAL GARDENING contains: Directions for the Culture of the Kitchen 

rden, the Hardy Fruit Garden, the Forcing Garden, and Flower incl 

ruit and Piant Houses, select Lists of Vegetables, Fruits, and Plants, Pp, 968, 

Price £1 178. 6d. 
WILLIAM and Edinburgh and London. 


co YEAR-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL FACTS. 


Eaited by RoBERT Scott BURN. Pp. 400, pri 
“ Well edited, and full of '—Agricuitural Gasette, 
WILLIAM BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


SECOND EDITION. 


POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. Translated by 


W. EDMONSTOUNE, A¥YTOUN, D.O.L., and THEODORE MARTIN. Feap. 8vo, price 6s, 
TWELFTH EDITION. 


LAYS, OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, | and other 
Poem EDMONSTOUNE AyTovN, D.C.L., fessor of Rheto’ Belles-Lettres 
in the of Edinburgh. Fcap. price 7s. 6d, 

By the same Author, 


BOTHWELL: a Feap. 8vo, price 


7s. Od. 


THE BALLADS OF “SCOTLAND. D. by Professor 


AYTOUN. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON, of the 
University of Edinburgh. Edited by his Son-in-Law, Professor FERRIER. 
THE NOCTES AMBROSIANA. With Notes anda Glossary. Four Vols, 2is, 
ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMAGINATIVE, Four Vols, 24s. 
ON HOMER AND HIS TRANSLATORS. 6s, 
THE RECREATIONS OF NORTH. Two Vols. 12s. 
be | Lent AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE; THE TRIALS OF MAR- 
ARET LYNDSAY; and THE FORESTERS. 6s. 
POEMS. 
The Series is complete in Twelve Vols., price 72s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 


W ORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, D. C. L. 
Five Volumes, price 
The following are sold separately :— 

DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN. 5s. 6d. 

TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR, Two Vols., 0s. 

NOW AND THEN, 2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 5s, 

WILLIAM BLacKwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

UNIFORM EDITION, 


WORKS OF THOMAS M'CRIE, D.D. Edited by, His 


Son, Professor M‘Crig. In Four Vols., Crown 8vo, handsomely printed, 


The following are sold separately, viz.— 
LIFE OF JOHN KNOX. 6s. 
LIFE OF ANDREW MELVILLE. 6s. 
HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 4s. 
HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 8s. 6d. 
REVIEW OF “TALES OF MY LANDLORD,” AND SERMONS, 6s. 
WItLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


QEA-SIDE STUDIES AT ILFRACOMBE, TENBY, THE 
SCILLY ISLES, AND JERSEY. By GrorGre HENRY LEWES, Author of “ Physio- 
logy of Common Life,” &c. Crown 8vo, with Engravings, price 6s. Gd. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


In Two Vols., with numerous Engravings, price 12s. in cloth, 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF COMMON LIFE. 
HENRY Lewes, Author of “ Sea-Side Studies,” the “ Life of Goethe, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 
A FEW WORDS ON THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


James Ripewsy, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 8s. 6d. 


TTREVENAN COURT: a Tale. By E. A. B., Author of 
*The Noglected Opportunity,” &c. &c, 
London: MASTERS. Jersey: Lz LIEVRE. 


W WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF Me MILLIE,” 
= “SUNBEAMS IN THE COTTAGE,” &e, &c, 


Feap. 4to, cloth, price $s. 6d, 


LEAVES OF HEALING FOR THE SICK AND 


SORROWFUL, By Maria GorDON, 
By the same Author, 


MOTHERLESS BOY. Cheap Edition. 1s. limp 


Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price 7s, 6d. 
MEMOIR OF THE LIFE | OF JOHN BROWN, J D. DD.» 
nister of the United P: terion ngreg place, Edin) 
By Jouyn CatENs, D.D., Berwick-on-'I'weed, 
Edinburgh: Published for THos. CONSTABLE by EDMONSTON and DovGLas. 
Now ready, Sixth Edition, greatly Enlarged, Fcap. 8vo, 6s, cloth antique, 


DEAN RAMSAY'S REMINISCENCES OF SCOTTISH 


LIFE AND CHARA 


Now ready, in One Vol. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


SCOTLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By Cosmo 


pest in One Vol. Small 4to, 
N ESSAY oN. ‘SOME SURNAMES OF SCOTTISH 
EpMONsSTON and Dove.as, Edinburgh. 


With a Portrait of the Fg I engraved on Steel from a Pho! Maull and 
blank, New Baition, he Remodelled and 'Hovised, with Poems, 
wo 8vo, price 20s. 


‘THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN EDMUND READE. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 
Just published, in 8vo, price 1s. 


of | of Manu and Commeree, and formerly Assistant 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL 


ready, in One thick Vol. Post 8vo, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 


A, DICTIONARY OF ROMAN AND 
ES, with 2000 Engra ings, on Objects from 
the of the i ustrial an octal 1 oF he and Romans : 
being a Secend — of the “ lilustrated Companion to the Latin Dictionary and Greek 
Lexicon.” By A. R1cH, Jun., B.A., late of Caius College, Cambridge, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


NEW POEM BY MISS POWER. 
Just published, in One Vol., Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


S HAND: a Poem. By Maravuenite A. Powrr, 
Author of “ Letters of a Betroth 
“Miss Power chiefly excels in cuivaiien | vious effort of ite writer had prepared 
ond by a gine of this sort has produced a | . it is temperate, true, pay in feelin 
charming poem. One distin: choice in jimasery here are 
that her | stremeeh as she ness ith , thought with 
vepess Miss verse | im mpulse; no fear, bat audacity— 
shrinking back from a duty, let that du 
the difeulties she i dared.—The Times, | cut ever sodeeply into the heart of her cali 
ay 8 Bist. upon*to perform it: acceptance 
tai wer-® tions, without denunciation, or complaint, 
ni 
cisive use of language, for or frenzy.” —Atheneum, May 13th, 
London; LouGMaN, GREBN, LONGMAN, and Roberts 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


oRD MACAULAY’S. MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITINGS. With Portrait from Photograph by Claudet. 
Two Vols., 21s. 
Ga Ready on MONDAY NEXT. 


Ir. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER 
OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. By Sir Laurence Pert. 
Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
III. 


LIFE OF SIR SHEE. By 
his Son M. A. Suze, Esq. . . Two Vols. 8vo, 21s. 


LIFE OF GENERAL. HAVELOCK. By his 
Brother-in-Law, Joun Crank Marsuman. 
0, 12s. 


(CENTRAL INDIA IN" 1857 and 1858, including 
Generals ROSE and STUART'S CAMPAIGNS. ‘By T. Lows, 


_ Medical Officer, Madras Sappers and Miners. Nearly ready ... 8vo, Map. 


OLONEL MURE'’S CRITICAL HISTORY of 
the LANGUAGE and LITERATURE of . ANCIENT GREECE. 
New Edition of Vol. IV. on Friday next ........... sevssseee BVO, 


HISTORY OF FRAN’ CE. 
Crowe. Vol. II. on Friday nect ......... 


THE LAKE REGIONS OF CENTRAL AFRICA. 
By Captain Ricnarp F. Chromo- 
xylographs. On Thursday next . iow . Two Vols. 8vo. 


EVEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN THE GREAT 
DESERTS OF NORTH AMERICA. By the Abbé Domenecu. 
Map and 60 Chromo-xylographic Illustrations. In a few = Can 0 
‘0 Vols. 8vo. 


WO MONTHS IN’ THE HIGHLANDS, 

ORCADIA, AND SKYE. By Cnartrs R. Wetp. Illustrations in 
Chromo-lithography, from Drawings by George Barnard. In a few days. 
Post 8vo. 


PEAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS. By Members 
of the ALPINE J. M.R.I.A., President. 
Travellers’ Edition. Maps. ........ . 16mo, 5s. 6d. 


HE OLD GLACIERS OF SWITZERLAND 
AND NORTH WALES. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. and G.S. 
Reprinted with Additions from “Peaks and Passes.” Woodcuts and Ma 
Feap. 8vo, 4s. 
XIII. 
EYLON. By Sir James Emerson TENNENT, 
K.C.S. Fifth Edition. Maps, Plans, Charts, Woodcuts. 
Two Vols. 8yo, 50s. 


cat Ha OF "AN OLD SPORTSMAN. 
Two Vols. Post 8yo. 


ALMON-FISHING “IN CANADA. By a 
RestpENt. Edited by Colonel Sir James Atexanper, K. 
With numerous Illustrations. On 000000 Square Crown 


HANDBOOK OF THE. CONSTITUTION. By 
Atrrep F, Harsmay, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Nearly 
Feap 


ANDY-BOOK OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


.. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


XVIII. 
OHNSON'S RASSELAS. Adapted with Notes, 


and Students graduating for the a Examina- 
tions, the Joun Hunter, M.A. Nearly ready... . 12mo. 


xIx. 
Gleig’s School Series. 


Bok OF BIOGRAPHY: Lives of 8. Crompton, 
W. Herschel, she By the 
Rev. G. R. M.A.... ese 18mo, 9d. 


Gleig’s School Series. 


praca’ GEOMETRY, for Schools and Adult 
Classes, Artists, Artisans, gnd Students By Tomas 
Tarte, F.R.A.8. With 26 261 Diagrams... 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, & ROBERTS. 


MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR JUNE. 


1 
CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL oes. Second 
Series, By Francrs M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s, (Just ready, 


MEMOIRS OF MY own TIME. By M. Gusts, 
Author of “History of Oliver Cromwell,” “ History of Cietheation.” This work 
— an ample account of the great Republican Insurrection at Lyons, in 

Spats ril, 1834, which nearly inflamed all France, and shook the Government of Louis 
li ft, to its centre; also a Narrative of the Fieschi Conspiracy in —— 
Vol, ILL, 8vo, 14s. [Published this day, 


THE RHETORIC OF CONVERSATION ; with Hints, 


ially to Christians, on the Use of the Tongue. By G. W. Hervey. Edited, 
with Introduction, by, the Rev. Strpxzn Jenner, M.A., Author of “ Mb en on 
the Errors of the Day.” (Just ready. 


THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, Evidenced by 
Power and od in Creation, from the Results of Modern Science. = Tuomas 
Woops, M.D. [Just ready, 


HUNTING IN THE HIMALAYAS, with Notices of 
Customs and Countries from the eee Haunts of the Dehra Doon to the 
Bunchour Tracts in Eternal Snow. H. W. Dounzor, B.C.S., F.R.G. 
Superintendent of the Dehra Doon, One Vol, ‘with Illustrations, [Just read, 


New Work on Algeria. 


THE CORSAIR AND HIS CONQUEROR: a Tour in 
Algeria, By Henry E. Pors. Post 8vo. 


THE FAMILY AND SCHOOL staat By 
T. H. Staunton, Esq. One Vol., with Maps. (Just ready, 


VIII. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
THE RIGHT REV. RICHARD HURD, D.D., BISHOP OF WORCESTER, 
By the Rev, F. Kirvgrt, M.A. 8vo. [Just ready. 


New Volume of * Bentley's Standard Novels.” 


VILLAGE BELLES: a Story of English Country Life. 
By the Author of “ Mary Powell.” Price 2s. 6d.; or, in claret clot ta 6d. 


New Work by Hans 3 Christian Andersen. 


STORIES FROM THE SANDHILLS. By Hans 


Curistian AnpERsEN, Author of “ The Improvisatore.” One Vol., 7s. 6d. 
[Published this day, 


THE COOK’S EVERY-DAY BOOK, combining ny 
with Excellence: a Cookery Book for all Classes. *Price Is, [Just ready 


New Work by the Author of “ Visiting my Relations.”’ 
THE REAL AND THE BEAU-IDEAL. By the 
Author of “ Visiting my Relations,” In Feap,8vo,4s.6d, [Published thie day. 


The Lady’s ean to the Holy Land. 
THE OLDEST OF THE OLD WORLD. By Soputia 
M. Ecxtry. Post 8vo, with an Illustration, 7s, 6d, [Published this day. 


xIv. 
CHAPTERS ON WIVES; or, Sketches of Married Life. 


By Mrs, Extis, Author of “ Mothers of Great Men.” One Vol., 5s. 
ublished this day. 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION 3 or, Things Coming on 
the Earth. By the Rev. Dr. Cumminea, Eleventh Thousand. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
“The most eloquent and masterly of all Dr, Cumming’s works,’—Press, 


New Work by the Author of “ “M Powell” and “The Ladies 
of Bever Hollow.” 

TOWN AND FOREST. By the Author of “Mary 
Poweil” and “The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” Post 8vo, with an Illustration, 
7s. 6d. 

“ An unaffected earnestness pervades this amg which ee ae to it an undeniable 
charm which carries one along with unflagging in 


EDITED BY DR. NORTON SHAW. 
Search for Sir John Franklin. 


AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY in the Autumn of 1854. 
By Isaac Haves, Surgeon to the Second Grinnell Expedition. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Dr. Norrow Sxaw. Small 8vo, with a Map, 68. 


“No incidents can be compared in romantic intercst with these,”—Saturday 
Review. 
Pull of thrilling interest.”—Atheneum, 


XVIII. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. By 


Tomas, Eant or Dunponatp. Vol. I., 8vo, 14s. 

“If Lord Dundonald finish as he has begun the record of his career at sea, we may 
safely predict for this work an unbounded popularity. It will be put in the —_ of 
the young to excite their ardour; it will be cemee in stealth by some of them 
whose parents have a horror of the sea. It is wo fll of of one of the very best places 
on any shelf of military and naval memoirs, and is = — adventures, which 
are described with a dash that well befits the deeds, 
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LIST OF SURPLUS BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, FOR CASH. 


Tue Booxs on tus List are offered at low Prices for Casn only— Payment should therefore be made, in every instance, 
WHEN THE ORDER IS GIVEN. 


Tour round Monte Eliot. Vels... 


mont, M. ‘Life ters to Wer. J. Four Vols. 
Shirley. The Gordian Knot. 8vo 
~- es, Henry. The Fool of Quality. te. Vols. . 


ke Selina. First Tiavels. Two 
orks, ir B. Vicissitudes of Families ... 
irgon, Life of P. F. Ty 


n 
Elliott Grace. Journal of the French 
W. Three Visits to por agascar es 

A. 8. Science in Theology . 

errier, J. P. Caravan Journeys in Persia 
Pitznerbert, Mrs. Memoirs 

oreter, John. Biograi hical Essays. Two Vols. 

Froe Julius. Travels in Central Ameries .. 
rs. Round the Sofa. Two 
R.8. Essays, chiefly Biographical, ‘Two Vols.... 

tian, T.C. Civilized America. Two Vol: 

Gubbins, M. R. The Sutinies in Oudh 
Hastin; Lord. Private Journals. Two 


Howitt, W. Man ofthe People. Three Vols. . 
by) Miss Sewell. Two Vols 
Novels and Novelists. ‘Two Vole... 
ne, cane, Paul Wanderings of an Artist in Ameri 
an, Chai Julia. A Year in the Two Vals, Vols. 


of Norlaw, The, by Mrs. Oli hant. Vols. 
Ww. Bporting ‘Life. 


Car’ Thomas. fe of Friedrich iL. "Vols. Land Il. . 
0 m, Captain. Personal Memoirs of Charles aol Two ‘Vols. 
lietta, P. Histo’ ory of Naples. Two Vols. 
Connolly = 3 of the Ranks. Two Vols. 
Cornwallis, Lord, Correspondence of. Three Vols. 
roker, J. Essays on the French 
Dr. The Great ulation 


Pubtishes Offered at Published at Offered at 
120 A, for Miss Mulock. 
18 ¢ M‘Clintock, Sir F. L. ‘Voyage of “The Fox.” | 
. 81 M‘Leod’s Travels in Eastern Africa. Vols. 
6 Mackay, Dr. ‘Life and Libert in America. Two Vols. 
14 ¢ Maddyn, D.O. Chiefs of Parties. Two Vols. . ae 
48 Mansel, H. L. of Thought. 8vo 
14 Marshman, J.C. Lives of and Mars shman. Two Vole 


ass 


Masson, David. | Life of Milton. Vol. I. 
Mezzofanti, Cardinal, Memoirs of ... 
Mollhausen, B. J the Pacific. “two ‘Vole... 
ulock, Dinah 

uston, A. History of ‘the Vaudois |. 

Nelson, ‘Robert, by F. Seoretan 


of. Me 
Paris Eealitios of. Vols. 
Polehampton, Mem 
ueen of Hearts, ‘Bre, Wil Wilkie: Collins. ‘Three Vols, 
hel, Madame, M ens 
Richardson, James. Trav 
Rose, George. Diaries and Corres Voss 
amas Russell, W. H. Diary in India. Two V: 


G. A.A Journey due North 


Sandwith, Dr. Account of the Siege of Kars J 
nford, J. L. Studies of the Great Rebellion | Ceo ¢ 
Schiller, F., Life of, Translated by Lady Wallace. Two Vols. 21 
Schimmel-Penninck, Mrs., Life 
Dr. Life an Correspondence. Two Vols. 
Som? Detached House 
ven Years, by Julia Kavanagh. Three Vols. . 
Sleeman, . Journey throu Two Vols. 
Smyth, ¢. P. Ascent of Teneri ’ a 
Stowe, Mrs. The Minister’s Wooing. Best Edition. a a 
( Sylvan hter, by Holme Three Vols. 
Tempsky, Adventuresin Mexico .. .. 
Tennent, sir E. Ceylon. Two Vols. . 
anes Thornbury, G. W. Spain. TwoVols. ..... 
{ Trollope, T. A. je of Ital Women. Two Vols, = 
5 Tronson, J. M. pan 
Trust and Trial, by 
Tupper, M. F, Stephan Langton. Two Vols. 
Ursula, by Miss Sewell. Two Vols. . wn B 
5 wins, Thomas, Life of. TwoVols... ... 
Wilson, James.’ Memoir of, byt Pr, Hamilton ... ens 
William the by Sir 
1 ur in 10 ¢ 
Six Monthe in British Burmah ¢ 
Wiseman, Dr. Recollections of the Popes 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London ; and Cross-street, Manchester. 


A LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 
NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


A Summer’s Ramble in the H as. Travels in Morocco Mrs. Murray. The Sea: + be ey by Sam Slick. of J 
tle Richmond, by Anthon Passing Thoughts, by Sowell. organ’s Mind of Shak hakspere. emorials of 
e Huntin, Grounds the "Old World. Reviews, Essays, &e., by M. F. Ossoli. ife and of Schle jomson’s in 
emoirs of Dr. W Be Russell’s Diary in India. n Arctic Boat by L. wlinson’s n Lectures. 
lie’s Auton Recollections. Letters of H. More to Z. Macaulay. ic in Theol saac Tay iss Night ngale’s Ss Notes Nursing. 
pf’s Travels ica. Looking at Life, by G. A. Sala. Realities o 8 e's La 
fe of oir ‘Martin. Ascher Shee. Dunlop’s Wanderings in Brittany. s History ue Naples. Life of Richard 
Wily of the Royal Family. | History of Henry by St, W. Freer. Gosse’s Evenings at the Microscop Civilised Amerie, by 
Momo: e story of Henry A s Evenings at erica, by 
Sermons at Westminster. Yes ona Oxford Museum, by J. a: Life for a Li 
Ration, by N. Hpwtberne. eymore. | rdoe's Episodes sof French His tory. Years in Russia, t by toh Lady 
ys. e pecies. rs vels, by na Bun rou enice by 
History Whewell’s Dialogues of Plato. Kelly's Proverbs of All Nations. Pir 
nstone’ Housekeeper. Life of Ary Scheffer, by Grote. Memorials of the Duchess Renée. Sermons, b; Paxto' 
Addresses b; the Bishop of Oxford, The Englishwoman & a Osborne’ : Cruise in Japanese Waters. Memoirs of a at oe 
Artist an a Crafts Science in Theology, . Farrar. Geology in the Garden. Juthrie’s Inheritance of the 
] Science. Vaughan’s English Vol. I. Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography. Vol. I. and Navies, by Capt. 
Christ in ‘Life, by J. M sao The Great Tribulation, by Dr. Cumming. Gosse’s Letters from Alstene, 
A in her own Rig! Shakespeare Papers, by W. Maginn. M‘Causland’s Jerusalem and Rome. leske's Life of Schiller 
tod’ OgraD of an ian Rebel. Doran’s Lives of the Princes of Wales. Winter Evenings, by Leitch Ritchie. Bain on the Emotions and the Will. 
eray’s Christmas Books, New Edit. Mollhausen’s Central America. Holmby House, LD te Melville. Friends in Coanell, 
uthrie’s Plea for Ragged Schools. Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought. Anecdote Biograp! , by J. Tims. ‘orbes’s Natural History of the Seas. 
erton tory. Napier’s Peninsular War. New E Hamilton's Lectures Self-Culture. 
Twent Years in the Church. Blakesley’s Residence in Algeria. reres} 8 Memoir of P. F. Tytler. Jowett gu th of othe Duke of St.-Simon. 
Stori ed Traditions of Scot What is Revelation ? by F. D. Maurice. A s Tour round Monte ‘owett on the Thessalonians. New Edit. 
Metaphysics, by i } Mansel. Life of George Villiers. Mrs. Thomson, § homens, by J.C. Hare. New Edition, Notes on Architecture. 
Mind and Bra‘ r. Laycock. Travels in Peru, by 8. 8. mi Life in Passes by Mabel Crawford. hey at Last, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
Timbs’s Gurinsities rr Science. Canterbu Sermons w A . P. Stanley. Mellor on the tonement. Three Months’ it at Pau. 
Westcott on Gospels. Edition. enna’ ffe and the Huguenots, Trollo) ope’s Decade of Italian Women. Beach Rambles, by J. G. Francis. 
Embassy to Chi White's Northumberland and the Border. Ragged Homes and How to Mend Them. 
Yorster’s Arrest the ‘Members. Quskerisin, by "Rowntree. Sermons, by F. W. Robertson. Thomson’s New Zealand. 
Yonge’s ‘ite of Wellin, ld Friends, by Agnes Strickland, Bartholomew Fair, by H. Mor Stretton of Rin: vel G Chase. 
M‘Clintock’s Voyage of the “ Fox.” Anemones, by . He Hamilton’s Memoirs of James Wilson. Simpkinson’ 's Life of Wagner. 
jrown’s Sermons on the ne Life. Secretan’s Life of Robert Nelson. Senior’s Journal kept in Turkey. Lennox’s Pictures of Sportin 
iscellanies, by Charles Kingsley. Mackay’s Travels in America. Essays, s, by Sir Henry Lawrence, Whiteside’s I New Edition. 
lippo Strozzi, by T. A. Trollope: The Peculium, by T. Hancock. Ellis's Visits to Madagascar. Sehimmel- Penn nek’s Principles of Beauty. 
Hy Elgin’s Mission to China. Blunt’s Perils of England Australian Facts, H. Horne, The West Indies, by Authony T: 
ywes’s Physiol of Common Life. Women Artists, by Mrs. others of Great Men, by Mr. Ellis. Knight's pea & En ngian 
Binney’ . mg ife in Australia. Kane’s Wanderings of an Artist. ugias on Fortification. The Man of the People, by W. Howitt. 
Lord Macaulay. Martineau’s England and Her Soldiers. ushington’s Italian War, 1848-9. Thornbury’s Life in n. 
Geyfonsh by y sind. Emerson Tennent. Marshman’s Life of Carey. Bowring’s Philippine Islands. Story of the Life of Stephenson. 
= man’s Life of Havelock. Richardson’s Travels in Morocco. Whewell’s Philosoph: of Discovery. Wilson’s French Invasion of 
Sacred + ‘ings, by Schimmel-Penninck. Robertson’s Lectures and Addresses. Gilets of Parties, Carlyle’s Frederick the Second. 
if-Help, b; ~oy Smiles, White’s History of France. H n’s Twelve Years in India. juizot’s Memoirs of his Own Time. 
an of W. C. Roscoe. Dufferin’s Letters from High Latitudes, The Two. Sicilies, hy aul ulia Kavanagh. a Fureidis, Maris 8. Cummi: 
Superior. Correspondence of Sir Geo! ak, Rose, Mullen’s Hindu Philosophy, Tulloch’s ers of the Reformation. 
M‘ Gosh on Intuitive Convictions. The Garden that Paid the Lent. Reminiscences of Reshe ‘on Smith. Sravieton's Life of Canning. 
ions of a Country Parson. Theatrical Times of ern Kean. Through eer with a K Ferrier’s Histo of the ¢ Afghans. 
The ¢ Queens of Northern Africa, by G, W. Cooke. Stoughton’s Sermons on the Psalm. A Little Tour in reland 
M'‘Leod’s Late in n Eastern Africa. Abroad, and Hov ow to Live Paare. Ruskin’s Elements of Perspective. rialmont’s Life of Wellington, 
en’s Palo. tology Vols. I. to XIV. Missing The Homan Life of Bal The Curates of Riversdale. 
uincey’s Works. Vols. Peaks, Passes, an e Roman Question, bout. 
2 ph, IAL Wilson, Sermons, by John Angell James. on 's Idylls of of the King. Forster’s Biographical Essays. 


The widest possible circulation continues to be given to every Work of acknowledged merit or general interest in 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, and the HIGHER CLASS of FICTION. 


The PRESENT RATE of INCREASE exceeds ONE HUNDRED and FIFTY THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM. 
Single Subscription—ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any Date. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford-street, London; and Oross-street, Manchester. 
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bree Vols. 
Bertrams, The, by Anthony Trollope. Three Vols... .. ... 
ickens, Charies. A Tale of Two Cities ... 0 ove 
Domenech, The Abbé. Travels in Texas oe ‘ 
Edwards, W. Personal Adventures in India . 
Elgin, Lord. Mission to Chinaand Japan. TwoVols. .. ...... 
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RECENT POETRY. 


1 
ust published, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


PANSIES. “Oy Brook. 


Just Feap. 8v 


SIR EWAIN 3 oF, or, the Gian Giant’s Cave. "A Holy Moral. By the 
3. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By WILLIAM MorRis. 
if My Moves bo ‘air of our younger poets, we may look forward with 
spa tes an “exquisite ando original genius; a poet whom poets will love,”’—Literary 
4. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
POE M By Homas ASHE. 

“There are elements of real poetry in this volume, which cannot fail to insure ita 
favourenie reception. The imagery and diction are of a lofty order, combining much 
depth of feeling with great powse of expression and refinement of thought. Most of the 

indicate t facility of expression, and many of them much beauty and tender- 
Mr. Ashe has certainly not mistaken his vocation ; and we unhesitatingly subscribe 
our testimony to the merits of his production,”~St, James’s Chronicle, 


5. 


Gazette. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
Io oN. EGYPT, AND OTHER POEMS. By Ricuarp 


The —- consists of short poems, finished 7 a care, and some of them hold 
quisite ideas, Mr. Garnett’s style is pointed an little with 
clearness. His oe may make its for ny lasting 
— Tait ‘agazine 
‘To in Egypt’ is truly poem,.”—Critic. 
6. 
Fourth Edition, Feap. 8vo, 5s.; morocco, 10s. 6d. 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS. By Anne Paocrss. 


“It possesses the merits of just thought and of natural fancy, and of lan givey 


With Nine Woodcuts, Feap. 8vo, 6s, 


DAY AND NIGHT SONGS, AND THE MUSIC MASTER: 


a Love Poem. By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 


8, 


rocco, 10s, 
THE LEGEND oF "THE GOLDEN PRAYERS, AND 
= FOSMs. By C. F. ALEXANDER, Author of “ Moral Songs,” “ Verses for Holy 
asons, Cc. 

“Mrs. Alexander has ennobled imagination, whose source is in the heart, with the 
culture C4 yeneme She has pruned the luxuriance of images, that wild growth of unchosen 
words, wh producing want of dignity and weight of thon zht, are the great and common 
faults’ of sapien She has studied a. and ee a metrical training to her 

natural power of rhythm, and the result is olume of which the world will 
welcome.”—Dublin University Magazine. 


FOOTSTEPS BETWEEN TWO. WORLDS, AND OTHER 
“This volume, a fenton, Wik is destined to hold a high place among those works in which 
te Lae poetic powers are devoted to God’s glory and man’s elevation.”’—Leicester 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 
13, Great Mart STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


A SUMMER RAMBLE IN THE HIMALAYAS, with 


SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE VALE OF CASHMERE, Edited by Moun- 
TAINEER. 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


SIx MONTHS IN REUNION: a a Clergyman's Holiday, and 


How He Passed It, By the Rev. P. BgEaTon, M.A. Two Vols., with Ilustratio: ons, 2s. 


DOMESTIC MEMOIRS of the ROYAL FAMILY, and of 
the of BROLAND. at SHENE and By FOLKEstonE 
WILLIAMS, F.G.8., &c. Three Vols., with fine Portraits, 3 


“This work has a high Goin, « m public regard, it tlle us much of the personal 
history of successive monarchs. hronicle. 


A J JOURNEY ON A PLANK, from TEV _EAUX- 
LOTTE Two Vols,, wi 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ONLY, A WOMAN. By Captain Wraxatt. 


HOUSEKEEPER. By “Sitverren.” 


ital novel. The sobriquet of ‘Silverpen, thelate Do ‘las Jerro! 
to the authorace is in overy line of this 


THE ¢ CURATES OF F RIVERSDALE: Recollections in_the 


ae itten by HIMsELY. DEDICATED TO THE DUKE OF MAN- 


of 
CHESTER. fthree 


GRAN DMOTHER’S MONEY. py the Author of “ Witp- 
LOWER,” “ONE AND TWENTY,” &c. Three Vols, 
“A good novel, The most interesting of the author's productions,” —Atheneum. 


FITZWARINE. Scrutator, Author of “The 


Master of the Hounds,” &c, Three By , With Illustrations. (On the 2rd. 


Just published, price 1s.; by post, for Thirteen Stamps, 
CLASSIC OR PSEUDO-GOTHIC: a Reply to to a Pamphlet 
entitled, “Shall Gothic Architecture be denied Fair Play 
London: BELL and DALpy, 186, 
Just published, price 2s.; by post, for Twenty-five Stamps, 


SHALL THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE BE GOTHIC 


OR CLASSIC? a Plea for the former, addressed to the Members of the House 
=. By Sir Francis B. Scort, Bart., Chairman of the Government School of ea 
am, 


London: BELt and DALpy, 186, Flect-street. 
Published this day, price 5s. 6d. ’ 


PQEMS. | By By Linus. CONTENTS :—The Priestess of Isis— 
nda—Earnest—Isoline—The Shadow—Minor Poems. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


Tinton: ant Co, 


TO APPEAR ON SATURDAY, JULY 7TH, PRICE THREEPENCE. 
THE LONDON REVIEW 


4ND 
Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Art, and Society. 


Conducted by CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 


A thoroughly Original Journal and Complete Record of the Events and 
ofthe Day. With First-Class Literature, adapted ted for the Homes of the Empire. 
Onen ay ved by Booksellers, Newsagents, and at the Office, 11, Southampton- 
street, Str: 


A Single Copy sent free by post on receipt of Four Postage Stamps. 
W. LITTLE, Manager. 


SECOND VOLUME.—This day is published, price 6s. 6d. 
THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES 
For English Readers. 

By WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D. 


Containing the ANTISOPHIST DIALOGUES. 
*,* Also a Szconp Eprtion of Votvme I., Foolscap Octavo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
AND CAMBRIDGE. 


NEW PAMPHLETS. 


i, 
Octavo, 33 pp., price One Shilling, 
THE LEADING CAUSES OF AN NE EW REFORM BILL. 
By HENRY Fawcett, Fellow of Trinity Hall, 
2. 
Octavo, 49pp., price One Shilling, 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE LAW O OF STRIKES. By 
FRaNcIis D. Lona, Barrister-at-Law. 
“The author has brought together with great care the various authorities bearing on 
the subject.” —Builder. 
*,* SEE AN ARTICLE IN RELATION TO THIS PAMPHLET IN LAST WEEK’S 
NUMBER OF THE “SATURDAY REVIEW.” ¢ 


3. 
‘0, 47 pp., price One Shi 


ACCOUNT OF THE. LOCK-OUT OF EN GINEERS &e., 


MACMILLAN AND CO., 28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
AND CAMBRIDGE. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR WORKS. 
NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


MIRIAM MAY: a Romance of Real Life. 10s. 


6d. 
(Third Edition. 


THE LIFE OF DR. WOLFF. Dedicated by permission t to 


Mr. GLADSTONE. 18s. 


THE HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE OLD WORLD. 


H. A. 8. (the Old Shekarry.) 21s, [Second Edition. 


THE ITRONSIDES: a Tale of the English Commonwealth. 


Three Vols., 31s. 6d. 
THE RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES OF THE AGE. 6s. 6d. 
THE. NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN. Edited by the 


Author of “ Emitia WyNDHAM,” Three Vols., 31s. 6d. 
HULSE HOUSE. By the Author of “Anne Grey.” 21s. 
PASSAGES ROM THE LIFE OF AGNES 


One Vol., 10s, 6d, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO, PUBLISHERS, 50, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


This day is published, price 4s. od. 


OF THE | LITURGY : DISCOURSES. 
eneration t 
rd h HAN 
MAOMILLAN and Co., 23, Henrietta-strect, Covent-garden, London ; and Cambridge. 


McCULLOCH ON TAXATION. 


Just published, Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
A‘ ARTICLE, PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL, ON 
the h Edition of “The Encyel tannieg” 


ht 
embodied i Blidget of of 1860, 


Edinburgh: A. and ©. Brack. London: LonGMAN and Co. 
Shortly will be published, Post 8vo, price 6s, 


CIVILIZATION IN HUNGARY. Seven Answers to the 


Seven Letters addressed by M. BARTH DE SZEMERE, late Minis terior 
Hungary, to RICHARD Coup P. for Rochdale. By AN 
London : TROBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


THE MOST VALUABLE LITTLE BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. 
OW TO READ THE FACE; or, Physiognomy Explained 
H according to Lavater. Price Fourpence, Post Free to Five Stamps, xP 
London: 0. GoopMAN, Bookseller, 407, Strand, W.C. 


With Plate and Maps, 6s. 
A SURVEY OF THE EARLY GEOGRAPHY | OF OF 
EST: URO n con reat 
their Origin, Language, Religious Rites wand Edifices Esq. 
LOVELL REEV#E, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


BOOKS FOR TOURISTS. 
NARRATIVE OF A WALKING TOUR IN BRITTANY. 


M. JerHson, F.S.A. Accompanied by Notes of a Photographi 
F.L.S. Price 128, Stereographs (any of which may be 4 


“ Here we have a real fresh, manly book.”—Saturdap Review. 


THE CON W. AY EN THE STEREOSCOPE. Illustrated 
go sia. bd. and Historical, by James Davipson, 


REEVE, 5; 


= 
i 
— 
reputation; and even at prese eT perhaps My one hving 
ought to fear 
— — 
= 
= 
: 
t, Covent-garden, 
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XUM 


Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
METAPHYSICS; 


oR, 
The Philosophy of Consciousness, Phenomenal and Real. 
By HENRY LONGUEVILLE MANSEL, B.D., &e. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Just published, Folio, half-bound morocco, gilt leaves, price 60s, 
A NEW EDITION OF 


BLACK’S 
GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Containing the new Boundaries, all the latest Discoveries, and 
accompanied by an Alphabetical Index of 65,000 Names. 


This Work is published on the plan of smali impressions, and frequent new and cor- 
rected issues. e Publishers are thus enabled to take advantage of every discovery 
as it appears, and to offer the Public an Atlas that canbe relied upon for accuracy, 
beauty, and general utility. s 
EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO.; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Just published, in Royal 8vo, price 28s, 


COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH AND 
SCOTCH LAW, 
STATING THEIR DIFFERENCES; 
With a Dictionary of Parallel Terms and Phrases. 
By JAMES PATERSON, Esq., M.A. 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, &c. 
“T foresee this will be a standard work. Its present form is but the germ of what it 


will become.”—The Attorney-General. 
“ A work which cannot fail to be useful to the eure of the profession of the law in 


both kingdoms.”—The Lord President of the Court a. 
EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO, 
NOTICE.—A NEW WORK BY MR. RITCHIE. 


On Wednesday next, June 20th, price 5s, 


“TOWN TALK.” 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, 
Author of “ Night-Side of London,” “The London Pulpit,” &c. 


LONDON: WILLIAM TINSLEY, 314, STRAND. 
THOMAS HOOD. 


Will be ready at all the Libraries on the 23rd instant, 
In Two Vols, Post 8vo, 21s. cloth, 


MEMORIALS OF THOMAS HOOD. 
Collected, Arranged, and Edited by HIS DAUGHTER. 
With a Preface and Notes by HIS SON. 


Illustrated with many Copies from his own Sketches, and of a 
MS. Page of ‘‘ The Song of the Shirt.” 


LONDON: EDWARD MOXON AND CO., DOVER STREET. 


This day is published, price 10s. 6d.; or, separately, 1s, each, 


MR. BRIGGS AND HIS DOINGS, 
(FISHING), 


A Series of Twelve Coloured Plates, Enlarged from Mr. Joux Lexcn’s 
Original Drawings from “ Punch,” by a new process introduced by the 
Electro Block Printing Company. 


CONTENTS. 
Prats I.—Mr. Briggs contemplates 4 s Fishing. 
» _IL—Mr. Briggs his Punt himself, 

» II1L—Mr. Briggs Tries for a Perch, 

» 1V.—Mr. Briggs Catches a Jack. 

» _ V.—Mr. Briggs Catches an Eel. 

VI. & VIL—Mr. Briggs goes out Fly-Fishing. 

VILI.—XI11.—Mr. Briggs goes Salmon-Fishing. 


London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Now ready, price 10s, 6d, 


ELKERTON RECTORY. 


Being Part the Second of “Twenty Years in the Church.” 


By the Rev. JAMES PYCROFT, B.A. 


“The refined drollery and quiet satire that run through the narrative remind one of 
Sidney Smith.”—St. James's Chronicle, June 7th. 


re *Elkerton Rectory,’ a narrative of the daily doi ofa ’s 
Such.a story as m Rectory, ly whit ma 
ese 


a . To 
details will be touching.” —Atheneum, June 9th. 
ear, and as most of the 


“ We noticed the first part of this work in the autumn of last Mi . 
general observations which we then made aon the tone and spirit of that work apply in 
a great measure to the volume befure us, which undoubtedly contains practical illu 
tions and suggestions, the result of common sense and everyday experience of the wor! 
wiil prove useful to many of the clergy amid the thorns an ore s of the Ol life 
which are met with more or less in almost every parish.”"~—The English 


May 3ist, 


NEW WORKS. 


In a few days, in Demy 8vo, Vols, I. and II, 


THE HISTORY OF ITALY, 
(From the Abdication of Napoleon I.) 
With Introductory References to that of Earlier Times. 


By ISAAC BUTT, 
‘Formerly Professor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin, 


MR. WALTER WHITE’S NEW WORK. 
In One Vol. Post 8vo, 
ALL ROUND THE WREKIN. 


By WALTER WHITE, 
Author of a “Month in Yorkshire,” “ Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End,” &&. 
[At the end of June, 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUR FARM OF 
FOUR ACRES.” 


In One Vol. Small Post Svo, 


FROM HAY TIME TO HOPPING: 


A TALE. [Shortly, 


Second Edition, Post 8vo, 5s, 
THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS CONNEXION 


WITH MAN. 
By JAMES JOHN GARTH WILKINSON. 


Second Edition, Demy 8vo, sewed, Sixpence, 


A WORD FOR TRUTH. 
By AN ENGLISH SEAMAN. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Just published, price 1s. 6d. 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
By JAMES CLYDE, LL.D. . 


Also, price Ninepence, 
THE SECOND ENGLISH READING-BOOK. 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO, 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


COLLECTED WORKS OF DUGALD STEWART. 


JUST READY, 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE PASSAGES IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
CONTAINED IN THE WORKS, 


With General Index. 


*,* Subscribers to the Collected Works will obtain this Volume 
by application to their Booksellers. 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF THE BEST WORKS IN SACRED AND 
ECCLESIAS 


TICAL LITERATURE. 


C.J. STEWART, 


11, King William Street, West Strand, London, W.C. 
HAS ON SALE, 

Generally, books valuable for their subjects, or from circumstances connected 

with their individual histories; and, particularly, 

Holy Scriptures in critical editions of the Original Texts, Polyglots, Ancient 
Versions, &c.; the best Commentators, Ancient and Modern, and works 
in every department of Sacred Criticism ; 

Liturgies, Liturgical and Ritualistic Writers; Church Fathers, Middle-age 
Authors and Schoolmen; the Reformers and other Divines of the Six- 
teenth Century; the standard English and Foreign Theologians to the 
present time; Ecclesiastical Historians of all Countries, and Monastic 
Histories ; Illustrations of Antiquities, Ecclesiastical and Civil ; Councils, 
Canon and Civil Law, Ecclesiastical Polity, &c.; Secular History and 


Antiquities. 
Foreign Orders promptly executed. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED FROM TIME TO TIME, AND SENT POST-FRER. 


L, BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W, 


Libraries purchased, exchanges made, valuation for legacy-duty, $¢, 
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ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, 


MACMILLAN’S 


MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
NO. VIII. FOR JUNE, 1860. 
CONTENTS 


I. Toe SUFFRAGE, CONSIDERED IN REFERENCE TO THE WORKING 
Ciass AND TO THE ProrgssionaL Cuass. By the Rev. F. D. 
Mavpgicz. 

IL. Four Sownzts. By the Rev. (Tewmyson) 

III. ry Patt Matz. By Garnett. 
IV. Ramseate Lirz-Boat: a Resouz. 

V. Tux or Tue Hyactwrm: aw Eerrrian Porm. By the late 

Dr. Gzoree Wi1s0n, of Edinburgh. (Concluded.) 


VI. Port's Corner; or, AN Writer’s Toms. By CHARLES 
CoLLins. 
VII. Taz Bounpagries or ScieNcE: a DIaLocueE. 
VIII. Tom Brown at Oxrorp. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s 
Days.” Chaps. XIX., XX., XXI. 
IX. Toe Exper’s DavGuTer. 
X. Tue Royat Acapremy. 
XI. Sir Cuartes Trevetyan Mr. Wirson. By J. M. Lupiow. 


*,* Volume I., containing Contributions by the Editor, the Author of “Tom Brown’s Scuoon Days, the Author of “Jonn Hatirax,” the 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, Atrrep Tewnysor, G. 8. the Rev. J. W. Buaxestey, Professor Huxtey, R. Monckton Mitwes, M.P., Franx.in 


Lusuryeron, &c. &c. Handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


“2 


MACMILLAN AND 


CO.’S NEW LIST. 


A SIX-SHILLING EDITION OF MR. HENRY 
KINGSLEY'S RECOLLECTIONS OF GEOFFRY 8v0, 


OUR YEAR: a Child’s Book in Prose and Rhyme. By 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gent'eman.” With numerous Illustrations, 
engraved by Linton from Designs by Clarence Dobell. Royal 16mo, extra cloth, 
gilt leaves, day. 


STRAY NOTES ON FISHING AND NATURAL 
HISTORY. With Illustrations. By Connwatt Suszon. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
[Now ready. 
A SECOND VOLUME OF THE PLATONIC 
DIALOGUES FOR ENGLISH READERS. By W. Wuewet, D.D. Fceap. 8vo, 


6d. 
*,* 4A Second Edition of Vol. I. is also now ready. 


A LADY IN HER OWN RIGHT: a Novel. By 
Westtayp Marston. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“The story is a perfect masterpiece of chaste and delicate conception, couched 
ip spirited and eloquent 1 . - - Seldom have we met with anything more 
beautiful, perfect, or fascinating than the heroine. . . . Mr. Marston has proved 
hinfself fully — to the ; indeed, his genius never appears more 

w lightly stripping off the outside covering which shrouds the 
deeper workings of our inner .'— Leader, 


ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN: a Novel. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 10s. 6d. 
exhibits breadth of and much occasional pathos ; 
and are well consistently developed.” — 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
History of the New Testament 


REVISION OF THE™LITURGY: Five Discourses. 


. Orders. . J. Val Chaplain in Ordinary e Queen, 
and late Head Master of 8vo, limp eloth, red edges, 4s. 6d, 


IN VINDICATED AND 
with Annotations, by H. V. H. 
‘cap. 8vo, extra cloth, red leaves, 


THE THEORY OF ¥ 
Ast 
BLANCHE LISLE, POEMS. By Ceci 

Homx. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


“The have stanzas, which, in the 
selection of diction and cadence, have seldom been excelled.”— 
Leader. 


A SECOND EDITION of GEORGE BRIMLEY’S 
ESSAYS. Edited by W. G, Cuan M.A., Public Orator of the University of 
Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 

“One of the most delightful and precious volumes of criticism.”—Noncon- 


GLAUCUS; OR, WONDERS OF THE SHORE. By 
Cuartzs Kinestry, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern ee the Univ of Cambridge. New Edition. With 
yeagens Illustrations, beautifully Roya! 16mo, extra cloth, gilt leaves, 
7s. 

“ As useful and exciting a sea-side companion as we have ever seen.”— Guardian. 

“ One of the most charming works on natural history ..... written in such a 

style, and adorned with such a variety of illustration, that we question whether 
the most unconcerned reader can peruse it without deriving both pleasure and 
profit.”—Annals of Natural History. 


YES AND NO; OR, GLIMPSES OF THE GREAT 
CONFLICT. Three Vols, Crown 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 
of these volumes for his manly, large-hearted, and 


MY FIRST JOURNAL: a Book for Children. By 
Grorciana M. Crarx, Author of “Lost and Won,” &c. Royal 16mo, with 
Frontispiece, 4s. 6d. extra cloth, gilt leaves. 


“ True to nature, and to a fine kind of nature . . : the style is simple, graceful, - 


and neatly toned; it will become a great favourite.”— 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: 
THE CONVICTION OF RIGHTEOUSNESS, and other Lectures delivered 
before the University of Cambridge. By C, A. Swarnsty, M.A., Principal of the 
Theological College and Prebendary of Chichester. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


BY THE SEA, AND OTHER POEMS. By Epmunp 
Sanpazs, B.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


WHAT I8 REVELATION? A Series of Sermons; to 
which are added “ Letters to a Student of Theo! on the Bam; Lectures 
Mr: Manezu.” By the Rev. F. D, Maverics, M.A., Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


SEQUEL TO THE INQUIRY “WHAT IS 
REVELATION?” In a Series of Letters to a Friend, containing a Reply to 
Mr. Manssu’s “Exarnination of the Rev. F. D, Mavricr’s Strictures on the 
Lectures of 1858,” By the Rev. F. D. M.A. Crown 8vo, 


WORKING FOR GOD, AND OTHER PRACTICAL 
SERMONS. Francis Morsz, M.A., Incumbent of St. John’s, Ladywood, 

Birmingham, Edition, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

os Admirable ocrmcam oo in their theological teaching and admirably adapted 


- POPULAR GIFT BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Price Five Shillings each. 


MR. KINGSLEY’S HEROES; OR, GREEK FAIRY 
TALES FOR MY CHILDREN. With Illustrations. New Edition. Royal 
16mo, extra cloth, gilt leaves. 


“The form is at once simple and attractive, and calculated to lay hold on the 
imagination of Bull, 


RUTH AND HER FRIENDS: a Story for Girls. 
With a Frontispiece. Third Edition, Royal 16mo, extra cloth, gilt leaves, 
“ The tone is so thoroughly healthy that we augur the happiest results from its 
wide diffusion.” — Freeman. 


DAYS OF OLD: Stories from Old English History for 


the Young, By the Author of “Ruth and Her Friends,” With Frontispiece, 
Royal 16mo, extra cloth, gilt leaves. 

“A delightful little book, full of interest and instruction .. . . fine feeling, 
dramatic weight, and descriptive power in the stories, and the moral always of a 
pure and noble kind.” —Literary ette, 


AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 
THE EXPERIENCES OF A LITTLE GIRL. By Mrs. Ovrenant, Author of 
“Margaret Maitland.” Royal 16mo, extra cloth, with gilt leaves. 


“One of Mrs. Oliphant’s thoughtful stories .... teaching and 
good lessons,”—John Bull, 


DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL: a History for the Young. 
By J. Wre1en?, M.A., Head Master of Sutton Coldfield School. With Illustra- 
tions, Royal 16mo, extra cloth, gilt leaves. 

“A useful contribution to the class of Books for the Young osees the tone is 
— and reverent always, the style clear and forcible,”—Christian Remem- 
ncer, 


LITTLE ESTELLA AND OTHER TALES, for the 
Young. Royal 16mo, extra cloth, gilt leaves, 


“These tales are well done, and will become great favourites. A welcome 
to all who have the good fortune to get it.”—Literary Churchman, a itt 


MACMILLAN AND CO. 
CAMBRIDGE; AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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